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Tue subject of this memoir is Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, a name neither unknown in Britain, nor 
unrecorded in the annals of Asia. If extensive 
observation of foreign nations, and a vivid de- 
scription of the peculiarities of distant climes, 
with an elaborate survey of foreign manners, 
customs, laws, religion, and local ceremonies, 
possess any attractions—if novelty and variety 
have any charms, the splendid volume now be- 
fore us bids fair to establish a legitimate claim 
to the patronage of the public, and to univer- 
sality of reception. It is not a work to be classed 
with that torrent of biography, with which the 
overweening partialities of relatives and friends 
have of late years literally deluged Europe, and 
with the characteristics of which the valuable 
memoir under examination has nothing in 
common, 

Thomas Stamford Raffles was born at sea 
in 1781; his father was Benjamin Raffles, a 
captain in the West India trade. He received 
his rudiments of education at Hammersmith. 
At the early age of fourteen he entered the 
India House as extra clerk; there, “ chained 
to the duties of an office,” his assiduity procured 
him friends, and in 1805, he embarked for 
Penang, as assistant secretary to government. 

Had Sir T. S. Raffles lived, we hold it pro- 
blematical whether the present quarto could 
have been much abridged, without materially 
abating from the interest which, in its present 
State, (excepting the zoological department,) it 
is so well calculated to excite. The work might 
indeed have been improved by judicious com- 
pression, but the mass of materials which an 
indefatigable disposition, and unusual facilities 
and opportunities of acquirement, had enabled 
him to collect, demanded a power of discrimi- 
nation and selection with which he does not 
appear to have been eminently gifted either by 
nature or education. 

To follow Sir Stamford through all the gra- 
dations of his public career, from the humble 
assistant secretary at Penang, to the high rank 
of Lieut.-Governor over a population of twelve 
millions of inhabitants, would require infinitely 
more space than our limits would allow us to 
devote to it. We will, therefore, touch upon 
such points of his memoir only, as appear most 
important, and most entitled to the notice of the 
public. 

It will be conceded that his situation as Lieut.- 
Governor of Java, after the conquest of the 
island under the immediate direction of Lord 
Minto, did not place him on a bed of roses. 
The varied, novel, and extensive duties of his 
administration, under circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment, required much vigilance, and 
unremitted exertion. Though it may be ad- 
mitted that the colouring given to his position 
at this juncture has been somewhat overcharged, 
yet a man of his active pursuits, who, in such 
a climate, could so abstract himself from physi- 
cal and intellectual exhaustion, as “constantly 
to devote himself to business from four in the 
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morning until eleven at night,” under the ag- 
gravating consciousness too, that in all great 
measures of government he was absolutely 
acting upon his own responsibility, must have 
been endowed with an elasticity and buoyancy 
of mental power seldom equalled. But we must 
be permitted to observe, that such intense and 
continued application to public business, though 
a proof of unusual energy, is no proof that Sir 
Stamford had succeeded in establishing such a 
well regulated system as might and should have 
relieved him from that portion of drudgery and 
labour, which would have been more suitably 
performed by subordinates. A colonel has 
enough to do, without taking upon him the 
duties of major, captain, adjutant, serjeant, 
corporal, and drummer! Amid all his troubles 
and difficulties, it is pleasing to observe in what 
terms of confidence and affection he everywhere 
eulogizes the mother of his children. In one 
of his letters to the Duchess of Somerset, he 
says:—“ I assure you I stand much in need of 
advice, and were is not for Lady Raftles, I should 
have no counsellor at all. She is nevertheless 
a host to me, and if I do live to see you again, 
it will be entirely owing to her love and affec- 
tion: without which 1 should have been cast 
away long ago. If it please God we have health, 
we hope to pass the next two months pleasantly 
enough in this interesting occupation.” p. 526. 

The present volume is announced as a memoir 
of the life and public services of Sir Stamford, 
and accordingly that forms the main—the prin- 
cipal feature of the work. The execution is 
honourable to the fair compiler. The style is 
easy and perspicuous ; there is a certain keeping 
throughout, and the tout ensemble displays a 
degree of taste and ability high above medio- 
crity. After such announcement, it would 
neither be fair nor reasonable to expect from 
an assemblage of detached papers, detached 
sketches, and detached views, occasionally and 
sometimes very hastily prepared, a regular for- 
mal history of the Eastern archipelago—a full 
methodized discussion on the multifarious ob- 
jects therewith necessarily connected,—espe- 
cially when it is considered that this volume is 
in a great measure the work of memory, the 
wreck of materials that had been collected with 
great labour and industry. 

An attentive perusal of all that is advanced on 
the administration of Java, Bencoolen, Singa- 
pore, &c. will abundantly satisfy the unpreju- 
diced reader, that though some have ventured 
to question the accuracy of the views of the 
subject of this memoir, and the solidity and 
comprehensiveness of his judgment, the probity 
of his motives and intentions may set even ma- 
levolence at defiance. But when we consider 
this zealous and indefatigable public servant, 
labouring under great disadvantages, with a 
constitution nearly broken down by twenty years 
of anxiety, domestic affliction, fatigue, and 
almost superhuman application, exposed to the 
baneful intluence of a tropical climate, we shall 
be astonished, not that he achieved so little, but 
that he endured so much. However, in spite of 
adverse fortune, and disappointed hopes, his 
mind seems to have been ever on the stretch to 
grasp at those ignes fatui, those incessant illu- 





sions which every new scene conjured up before 


him! Hence, no doubt, those disappointments 
which may have been felt by his superiors, in 
the occasional failures of expectations at first 
too sanguinely and inconsiderately held out by 
him ;—hence the shade which these partial 
failures may have cast on the authority and ac- 
curacy of his plans and speculations. 

It could hardly have been expected that the 
multiplied public measures of this distinguished 
individual, should have met with general appro- 
bation. However pure his motives, his acts 
have sometimes been reprobated, but ultimately 
no stigma has ever attached either to his private 
or his public life. The soundness of his political 
views has been questioned,—his commercial 
speculations have been censured,—his financial 
schemes repudiated,—his proselytism has ap- 
peared to many visionary ;—but neither his mo- 
rality, philanthropy, nor integrity have ever 
been disputed. 

As for the charges preferred against him by 
Major-General Gillespie, if the documents ad- 
duced may be relied on, and they certainly ap- 
pear to us to speak for themselves, those charges 
must have been utterly groundless. That they 
were vexatious, we will not say, for the high 
sense of honour which uniformly distinguished 
that most excellent officer, from the period 
when he commanded the 20th Light Dragoons 
in the West Indies, to the moment of his death, 
when gallantly leading his brave troops to vic- 
tory in India, would infellibly repel such an 
imputation. The letter from Lord Minto on 
this subject is, however, of itself conclusive evi- 
dence in favour of Sir Stamford Raffles; and 
the removal of the General to the Bengal Staff 
corroborates this view of the case. The cause, 
therefore, the honour, and the reputation of the 
Lieut.-Governor passed this ordeal without a 
slur. Errors of judgment may have occurred in 
the complicated and arduous administration in 
which he was the chief actor, yet the result 
places his moral character beyond every doubt. 
On that ground he may indeed boldly challenge 
his accusers to produce any one act of his go- 
vernment in which corrupt motives, or views of 
sinister advantage, can be fixed upon him. We 
will terminate this subject with the concluding 
paragraph, extracted from the letter of the Court 
of Directors. 

“ And whatever judgment may be ultimately 
passed on the various measures of the late go- 
vernment of Java, which underwent review in 
the course of the investigation into the conduct 
of its head, we are satisfied not merely that they 
stand exempt from any sordid or selfish taint, 
but that they sprung from motives perfectly 
correct and laudable.” p, 205. 

We have now done with this interesting part 
of the work. 

To that portion of the British community who, 
connected or not connected with the Bible So- 
ciety, are conscientiously devoted to the propa- 
gation of the Christian doctrine by human exer- 
tions, and cordially impressed with the conviction 
that the task of carrying the light of the gospel 
to the remotest and darkest quarter of the globe, 
is as a talent specially intrusted to their charge, 
Sir Stamford’s letters to Mr. Wilberforce and to 
Sir R. H. Inglis, will not fail to be highly in- 
teresting. In reference to those letters, whilst 
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we are sincerely disposed to give the writer full 
credit for the pure and most benevolent feelings, 
and to commend that spirit of philanthropy of 
which he seems unassumingly possessed, yet 
impartiality requires that we should candidly 
animadvert on that peculiar tone of high-flown 
enthusiasm which never forsakes him, and which 
is seklom the concomitant of a powerful under- 
standing, or of a mind sobered by calm reflec- 
tion. His remarks upon the Malay character 
are original, and as they tend to rescue that 
nation from the reproach of sanguinary vindic- 
tiveness which has so long attached to them, 
we trust they may be found not totally hypo- 
thetical. 

“These islands, my lord, are doubtless the 
real Taprobana of the ancients—the sacred isles 
of the Hindus! 

“Who that has mixed with the east insular 
tribes—who that has become in the least acquaint- 
ed with their ways of thinking, that will not 
bear ample testimony, that their character is as 
yet unknown to Europe? Even their piracies 
and deadly creeses, which have proved such fer- 
tile sources of abuse and calumny, have nothing 
in them to affright; nay, there is something 
even to admire in them—their piracies are but 
a proof of their spirit and their enterprise, and 
the regulation of good government is alone 
wanting to direct this spirit and this enterprise, 
in a course more consonant with our notions of 
civilization. And now may I ask, what was 
the state of Scotland 200 years ago? In the 
last prints from Europe, I observed the par- 
ticulars of the trial of some unfortunate people 
of these islands, who were subequently ex- 
ecuted for attempting to cut off the ship 
Governor Raffles on her voyage to England. 
No doubt a general horror was excited by the 
atrocity of their conduct; but in the expectation 
of her going only a short voyage, and within 
their own latitudes, some allowance may be 
made for their feelings when they found them- 
selves deceived, and hurried into a cold, tem- 
pestuous and bitter climate, of which, judging 
from their own seas, they could have formed no 
previous conception. Suffering under the acute- 
ness of bodily pain, and mental anguish, think- 
ing on their families and their homes which 
they were daily leaving further behind, perhaps 
never to visit again, and seeing no end to the 
increase of their miseries—may not some allow- 
ance be made for them? I am far from wishing 
to insinuate discredit or censure on the parties 
connected with this particular instance. I doubt 
not that everything was done that could be done 
by the owners and captain; but I know that, 
generally speaking, such is the way that sailors 
in this country are procured for long voyages. 
If even they were apprised of the length of 
their voyage and promised payment accordingly, 
will not their case in some degree resemble 
that of the first adventurers to the new world? 
The creeses is to the Malay what the practice 
of duelling is to European nations. There are 
certain points in the composition of every man’s 
notions, which cannot be regulated by courts of 
law; but yet there are some points, and these 
are the very points on which all society hinges, 
which are not protected. In support of these, 
he contemns the law which stigmatizes him as 
a murderer, and the very men who made the 
law still say he is right. Neither the property, 
the life, nor the character of the Malay is secured 
by law; he proudly defends them by his own 
hand whenever they are endangered. The 
readiness with which an injury is thus redressed, 
has a wonderful effect in the prevention of in- 
juries; and except in warlike enterprise, the 
Malay is seldom known to draw his criss, unless 
perhaps in defence of what he considers his 
honour. The certainty of resentment has pro- 
duced that urbanity and consideration for the 
feelings of each other, that they are habitually 
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will bred, and if they are to be called savages, 
certainly they are the most polite of all savages ; 
but in truth they are very far from being sa- 
vages.” p. 255-6. 

Having already remarked at some length on 
the public life of Sir Stamford ; we must defer 
till next week entering more at large into the 
various points of interest the volume presents. 








THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vol. V. 

Part 1. London, 1830. Knight. 
WE purpose reserving any observation in detail 
which we may have to make on the general con- 
tents of this half volume, until the appearance 
of the second part, which will be looked for with 
eagerness by all who read that now sent forth. 
We are desirous of devoting all the space which 
we can afford in our present number, to drawing 
the attention of our readers to the extraor- 
dinary adventures of an English sailor, who, 
having escaped with life in the massacre of 
his messmates by a party of New Zealanders, 
was adopted by these people, was tattooed, and 
afterwards became a chief among them, and 
married two sisters, the daughters of the chief 
by whom his life had been spared. After re- 
siding several years in the island, he contrived 
at length to escape, and effected his return to his 
native land. We have ourselves enjoyed the 
opportunity of conversing with this interesting 
individual, having been present at the sketching 
of the portrait, of which the society has embel- 
lished their volume with a copy engraved on 
wood. We were then somewhat provoked at 
finding our Chief less communicative than we 
could have desired, and backward in answering 
questions. This shyness, however, we atfter- 
wards learned, proceeded from a nice sense of 
honour. He considered it incumbent on him, 
it seems, having already received a considera- 
tion in money for the manuscript of his life, to 
keep up a certain reserve with strangers on the 
subject of his adventures, until after the publi- 
cation of his history by the parties who had 
purchased the copyright. These parties we now 
find to be the Society from which the publication 
before us proceeds, and the memoir we have 
alluded to is partly incorporated in this, the last 
published number of their Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. With regard to the other 
contents of the same number, we shall confine 
ourselves to saying, that they scarcely yield in 
interest to the narrative itself of Rutherford. 
We have perused them with infinite satisfac- 
tion, and feel no hesitation in declaring, that of 
all the publications which have been issued 
under the auspices of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, or which form con- 
stituent parts of the numerous libraries or col- 
lections now publishing in every quarter, we 
have not met with one so abounding in matter 
of lively and general interest, or so well calcu- 
lated for popularity as this account of the New 
Zealanders. We are pained only that the facts 
it relates should, in many respects, be so little 
creditable to our own countrymen, or to civili- 
zation in general. But to our narrative. 

It was in the year 1816 that John Rutherford, 
a native of Manchester, who for several years 
previously had led a sailor's life, both oa board 
King’s ships and merchantmen, and had assist- 
ed, during the war, at the storming of St. Se- 
bastian, was received at Owhyhee, in which 
island he had been left sick, on board the Ame- 
rican brig Agnes, of six guns and fourteen 
men, commanded by Captain Coffin, engaged in 
trading for pearls and tortoise-shells among the 
islands of the Pacific. Captain Coffin was de- 
sirous of putting into the Bay of Islands for 
refreshments, and with that view approached 
the east coast of New Zealand. This purpose 
he was prevented accomplishing by a gale of 





wind, which drove his ship into a large bay, with 
the navigation of which he was unacquainted. 
This bay, the author of the account of the New 
Zealanders now before us concludes, from the 
description given of it by Rutherford, to be the 
bay into which Captain Cook first put, on his 
arrival on the coasts of New Zealand, and to 
which he gave the name of Poverty Bay. It 
was here that the disaster which renders the 
subsequent life of Rutherford so interesting, 
occurred. His narrative now published gives 
the following account of this transaction, and 
of the horrible fate of his comrades. 


“ Reluctant as the captain was to enter this 
bay, from his ignorance of the coast, and the 
doubts he consequently felt as to the disposition 
of the inhabitants, they at last determined to 
stand in for it, as they had great need of water, 
and did not know when the wind might permit 
them to get to the Bay of Islands. They came 
to anchor, accordingly, off the termination of a 
reef of rocks, immediately under some elevated 
land, which formed one of the sides of the bay. 
As soon as they had dropped anchor, a great 
many canoes came off to the ship from every 
part of the bay, each containing about thirty 
women, by whom it was paddled. Very few 
men made their appearance that day ; but many 
of the women remained on board all night, em- 
ploying themselves chiefly in stealing whatever 
they could lay their hands on: their conduct 
greatly alarmed the captain, and a strict watch 
was kept during the night. The next morning 
one of the chiefs came on board, whose name 
they were told was Aimy, in a large war-canoe, 
about sixty feet long, and carrying above a hun- 
dred of the natives, all provided with quantities 
of mats and fishing-lines, made of the strong 
white flax of the country, with which they pro- 
fessed to be anxious to trade with the crew. 
After this chief had been for some time on board, 
it was agreed that he should return to the land, 
with some others of his tribe, in the ship’s boat, 
to procure a supply of water. This arrangement 
the captain was very anxious to make, as he 
was averse to allow any of the crew to go on 
shore, wishing to keep them all on board for the 
protection of the ship. In due time the boat 
returned, laden with water, which was imme- 
diately hoisted on board; and the chief and his 
men were despatched a second time on the same 
errand. Meanwhile, the rest of the natives 
continued to bring pigs to the ship in consider- 
able numbers; and by the close of the day about 
two hundred had been purchased, together with 
a quantity of fern-root to feed them on. Up to 
this time, no hostile disposition had been mani- 
fested by the savages; and their intercourse 
with the ship had been carried on with every 
appearance of friendship and cordiality, if we 
except the propensity they had shown to pilfer 
a few of the tempting rarities exhibited to them 
by their civilized visitors. * * * 

“ During the night, however, the thieving 
was renewed, and carried to a more alarming 
extent, inasmuch as it was found in the morn- 
ing that some of the natives had not only stolen 
the lead off the ship’s stern, but had also cut 
away many of the ropes, and carried them off 
in their canoes. It was not till day~break, too, 
that the chief returned with his second cargo of 
water; and it was then observed that the ship’s 
boat he had taken with him leaked a great deal; 
on which the carpenterexamined her, and found 
that a great many of the nails had been drawn out 
of her planks. About the same time, Rutherford 
detected one of the natives in the act of stealing 
the dipson lead,—‘ which when I took from 
him,’ says he, ‘ he grinded his teeth, and shook 
his tomahawk at me.’ ‘The captain,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘now paid the chief for fetching the 
water, giving him two muskets, and a quantity 
of powder and shot—arms and ammunition be- 
ing the only articles these people will trade for. 
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There were at this time about three hundred of 
the natives on the deck, with Aimy, the chief, 
in the midst of them; every man armed with a 
green stone, slung with a string around his 
waist. This weapon they call a“ mery”; the 
stone being about a foot long, flat, and of an 
oblong shape, having both edges sharp, and a 
handle at the end: they use it for the purpose 
of killing their enemies, by striking them on 
the head. Smoke was now observed rising from 
several of the hills; and the natives appearing 
to be mustering on the beach from every part 
of the bay, the captain grew much afraid, and 
desired us to loosen the sails, and make haste 
down to get our dinners, as he intended to put 
to sea immediately. As soon as we had dined, 
we went aloft, and I proceeded to loosen the 
jib. At this time, none of the crew were on 
deck except the captain and the cook, the chief 
mate being employed in loading some pistols at 
the cabin table. The natives seized this oppor- 
tunity of commencing an attack upon the ship. 
First, the chief threw off the mat which he wore 
as a cloak, and, brandishing a tomahawk in his 
hand, began a war-song, when all the rest im- 
mediately threw off their mats likewise, and, 
being entirely naked, began to dance with such 
violence, that I thought they would have stove 
in the ship’s deck. The captain, in the mean- 
time, was leaning against the companion, when 
one of the natives went unperceived behind 
him, and struck him three or four blows on the 
head with a tomahawk, which instantly killed 
him. ‘The cook, on seeing him attacked, ran to 
his assistance, but was immediately murdered 
in the same manner. I now sat down on the 
jib-boom, with tears in my eyes, and trembling 
with terror. Here I next saw the chief mate 
come running up the companion ladder, but be- 
fore he reached the deck he was struck on the 
back of the neck in the same manner as the 
captain and the cook had been. He fell with 
the blow, but did not die immediately. A num- 
ber of the natives now rushed in at the cabin 
door, while others jumped down through the 
skylight, and others were employed in cutting 
the lanyards of the rigging of the stays. At 
the same time, four of our crew jumped over- 
board off the foreyard, but were picked up by 
some canoes that were coming from the shore, 
and immediately bound hand and foot. The 
natives now mounted the rigging, and drove the 
rest of the crew down, all of whom were made 
prisoners. One of the chiefs beckoned to me to 
come to him, which I immediately did, and sur- 
rendered myself. We were then put altogether 
into a large canoe, our hands being tied; and 
the New Zealanders searching us, took from us 
our knives, pipes, tobacco-boxes, and various 
other articles. The two dead bodies, and the 
wounded mate, were thrown into the canoe 
along with us. The mate groaned terribly, and 
seemed in great agony, the tomahawk having 
cut two inches deep into the back of his neck ; 
and all the while one of the natives, who sat in 
the canoe with us, kept licking the blood from 
the wound with his tongue. Meantime, a num- 
ber of women who had been left in the ship had 
jumped overboard, and were swimming to the 
shore, after having cut her cable, so that she 
drifted, and ran aground on the bar near the 
mouth of the river. The natives had not sense 
to shake the reefs out of the sails, but had chop- 
ped them off along the yards with their toma- 
hawks, leaving the reefed part behind. The 
pigs, which we had bought from them, were 
many of them killed on board, and carried ashore 
dead in the canoes, and others were thrown 
overboard alive, and attempted to swim to the 
land; but many of them were killed in the 
water by the natives, who got astride on their 
backs, and then struck them on the head with 
their merys. Many of the canoes came to the 
land loaded with plunder from the ship; and 





numbers of the natives quarrelled about the 
division of the spoil, and fought and slew each 
other. I observed too, that they broke up our 
water-casks for the sake of the iron hoops. 
While all this was going on, we were detained 
in the canoe; but at last, when the sun was set, 
they conveyed us on shore to one of the villages, 
where they tied us by the hands to several small 
trees. The mate had expired before we got on 
shore, so that there now remained only twelve 
of us alive. The three dead bodies were then 
brought forward, and hung up by the heels to 
the branch of a tree, in order that the dogs 
might not get at them. A number of large fires 
were also kindled on the beach, for the purpose 
of giving light to the canoes, which were employ- 
ed all night in going backward and forward be- 
tween the shore and the ship, although it rained 
the greater part of the time. 

“Gentle reader,’ continues Rutherford, ‘ we 
will now consider the sad situation we were in; 
our ship lost, three of our companions already 
killed, and the rest of us tied each to a tree, 
starving with hunger, wet, and cold, and know- 
ing that we were in the hands of cannibals. 
The next morning, I observed that the surf had 
driven the ship over the bar, and she was now 
in the mouth of the river, and aground near the 
end of the village. Every thing being now out 
of her, about ten o’clock in the morning they 
set fire to her; after which they all mustered 
together on an unoccupied piece of ground near 
the village, where they remained standing for 
some time ; but at last they all sat down except 
five, who were chiefs, for whom a large ring was 
left vacant in the middle. The five chiels, of 
whom Aimy was one, then approached the 
place where we were, and after they had stood 
consulting together for some time, Aimy re- 
leased me and another, and, taking us into the 
middle of the ring, made signsfor us to sit down, 
which we did. In a few minutes, the other four 
chiefs came also into the ring, bringing along 
with them four more of our men, who were 
made to sit down beside us. The chiefs now 
walked backward and forward in the ring with 
their merys in their hands, and continued talk- 
ing together for some time, but we understood 
nothing of what they said. The rest of the na- 
tives were all the while very silent, and seemed 
to listen to them with great attention. Atlength, 
one of the chicfs spoke to one of the natives 
who was seated on the ground, and the latter 
immediately arose, and, taking his tomahawk 
in his hand, went and killed the other six men 
who were tied to the trees. They groaned seve- 
ral times as they were struggling in the agonies 
of death, and at every groan the natives burst 
out into great fits of laughter. We could not 
refrain from weeping for the sad fate of our 
comrades, not knowing, at the same time, whose 
turn it might be next. Many of the natives, on 
sceing our tears, laughed aloud, and brandished 
their merys at us. 

“Some of them now proceeded to dig eight 
large round holes, each about a foot deep, into 
which they afterwards put a great quantity of 
dry wood, and covered it over with a number of 
stones. ‘They then set fire to the wood, which 
continued burning till the stones became red 
hot. In the mean time, some of them were 
employed in stripping the bodies of my deceased 
shipmates, which they afterwards cut up, for 
the purpose of cooking them, having first 
washed them in the river, and then brought 
them and laid them down on several green 
boughs which had been broken off the trees and 
spread on the ground, near the fires, for that 
purpose. The stones being now red hot, the 
largest pieces of the burning wood were pulled 
from under them and thrown away, and some 
green bushes, having been first dipped in water, 
were laid round their edges, while they were at 
the same time covered over with a few green 





leaves. The mangled bodies were then laid 
upon the top of the leaves, with a quantity of 
leaves also strewed over them; and after this a 
straw mat was spread over the top of each hole. 
Lastly, about three pints of water were poured 
upon each mat, which running through to the 
stones, caused a great steam, and then the whole 
was instantly covered over with earth. 

“ «They afterwards gave us some roasted fish 
to eat, and three women were employed in roast- 
ing fern-root for us. When they had roasted 
it, they laid it ona stone, and beat it with a 
piece of wood, until it became soft like dough. 
When cold again, however, it becomes hard, 
and snaps like gingerbread. We ate but spar- 
ingly of what they gave us. After this they 
took us to a house, and gave each of us a mat 
and some dried grass to sleep upon. Here we 
spent the night, two of the chiefs sleeping along 
with us. 

“*We got up next morning as soon as it was 
daylight, as did also the two chiefs, and went 
and sat down outside the house. Here we 
found a number of women busy in making bas- 
kets of green flax, into some of which, when 
they were finished, the bodies of our messmates, 
that had been cooking all night, were put, while 
others were filled with potatoes, that had been 
preparing by a similar process. I observed 
some of the children tearing the flesh from the 
bones of our comrades before they were taken 
from the fires. A short time after this the 
chiefs assembled, and having seated themselves 
on the ground, the baskets were placed before 
them, and they proceeded to divide the flesh 
among the multitude, at the rate of a basket 
among so many. They also sent us a basket of 
potatoes and some of the flesh, which resembled 
pork; but instead of partaking of it, we shud- 
dered at the very idea of such an unnatural 
and horrid custom, and made a present of it to 
one of the natives.’” p. 90—7. 





After spending a second night in the same 
manner as they had done the first, Rutherford 
and his surviving comrades were taken away in 
the company of five chiefs, on a journey into 
the interior, and after performing a painful walk 
of ten miles, arrived at a village the residence 
of one of the five chiefs. Here two pigs anda 
quantity of potatoes having been dressed, the 
whole party feasted ; the white men being allowed 
to sit down by the side of the chiefs; the slaves 
receiving their portion apart. It was on the 
same day that the friendly intentions of the 
savages towards Rutherford and his companions 
were manifested, by their performing on them 
the operation of tattooing. We shall give the 
account of this painful process in the words of 
the suflerer himself :— 

Tattooing an Englishman. 

“ Dinner being finished, Rutherford and his 
companions spent the evening seated around a 
large fire, while several of the women, whose 
countenances he describes as pleasing, amused 
themselves by playing with the fingers of the 
strangers, sometimes opening their shirts at the 
breasts, and at other times feeling the calves of 
their legs, ‘ which made us think,’ says Ruther- 
ford, ‘that they were examining us to see if we 
were fat enough for eating.’ ‘The large fire,’ 
he continues, ‘that had been made to warm the 
house, being now put out, we retired to rest in 
the usual manner; but although the fire had been 
extinguished, the house was still filled with 
smoke, the door being shut, and there being 
neither chimney nor window to let it out. In 
the morning, when we arose, the chief gave us 
back our knives and tobacco-boxes, which they 
had taken from us while in the canoe, on our 
first being made prisoners; and we then break- 
fasted on some potatoes and cockles, which had 
been cooked while we were at the sea-coast, and 
brought thence in baskets, Aimy’s wife and 
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two daughters now arrived, which occasioned 
another grand crying ceremony; and when it 
was over, the three ladies came to look at me 
and my companions. In a short time, they took 
a fancy to some small gilt buttons which I had 
on my waistcoat; and Aimy making a sign for 
me to cut them off, I immediately did so, and 
presented them for their acceptance. They 
received them very gladly, and, shaking hands 
with me, exclaimed, “ the white man is very 
good.” The whole of the natives having then 
seated themselves on the ground in a ring, we 
were brought into the middle, and, being strip- 
ped of our clothes, and laid on our backs, we 
were each of us held down by five or six men, 
while two others commenced the operation of 
tattooing us. Having taken a piece of charcoal, 
and rubbed it upon a stone with a little water 
until they had produced a thickish liquid, they 
then dipped into it an instrument made of bone, 
having a sharp edge like a chisel, and shaped 
in the fashion of a garden-hoe, and immediately 
applied it to the skin, striking it twice or thrice 
with a small piece of wood. This made it cut 
into the flesh as a knife would have done, and 
caused a great deal of blood to flow, which they 
kept wiping off with the side of the hand, in 
order to sce if the impression was sufficiently 
clear. When it was not, they applied the bone 
asecond time tothe same place. They employed, 
however, various instruments in the course of 
the operation; one which they somtimes used 
being made of a shark’s tooth, and another 
having teeth like a saw. They had them also 
of different sizes, to suit the different parts of 
the work. While I was undergoing this opera- 
tion, although the pain was most acute, I never 
either moved or uttered a sound ; but my com- 
rades moaned dreadfully. Although the operators 
were very quick and dexterous, I was four hours 
under their hands; and during the operation 
Aimy’s eldest daughter several times wiped the 
blood from my face with some dressed flax. 
After it was over she led me to the river, that I 
might wash myself (for it had made me com- 
pletely blind), and then conducted me toa great 
fire. ‘They now returned us all our clothes, with 
the exception of our shirts, which the women 
kept for themselves, wearing them, as we ob- 
served, with the fronts behind. We were now 
not only tattooed, but what they called tabooed, 
the meaning of which is, made sacred, or for- 
bidden to touch any provisions of any kind with 
our hands. This state of things lasted for three 
days, during which time we were fed by the 
daughters of the chiefs, with the same victuals, 
and out of the same baskets, as the chiefs them- 
selves, and the persons who had tattooed us. 
In three days, the swelling which had been pro- 
duced by the operation had greatly subsided, 
and I began to recover my sight ; but it was six 
weeks betore I was completely well. I had no 
medical assistance of any kind during my ill- 
ness; but Aimy’s two daughters were very 
attentive to me, and. would frequently sit beside 
me, and talk to me in their language, of which 
as yet, however, I did not understand much,’ ” 
p- 1384—137. 

Atthis village Rutherford and his companions, 
except one John Watson, who soon after their 
arrival there had been carried away by a chief 
named Nainy, sojourned six months. At the 
expiration of that term, they were carried 
further into the interior, and at length arrived 
at the village of Aimy, the chief who had led 
the attack on the Agnes. By this time, how- 
ever, there were only two white men remaining 
together, the others having beén left in different 
villages through which the expedition had 
passed. 

1t was in the village of Aimy, we are told, 
that Rutherford continued to reside during the 
remainder of the time he spent in New Zea- 


land, employing himself chiefly in fishing and 





shooting, for the chief had a capital double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, and plenty of powder 
and duck-shot which he had taken from the 
Agnes, and which he intrusted to Rutherford 
whenever he had a mind to go shooting. Atthe 
end of a year, however, Rutherford was deprived 
of his only remaining companion, who was put 
to a violent death for a supposed offence. He 
was not eaten, but decently buried by the direc- 
tion of the survivor. For sixteen months, Ru- 
therford remained at the village of Aimy, but 
after that period began to move about with the 
chiefs. His life, it seems, was varied with 
few incidents worth recording. One of the 
greatest inconveniences, we are told, which he 
felt, was the wearing out of his clothes, which 
at the end of three years he was obliged to 
abandon entirely, and take to a white flax mat, 
which, being thrown over his shoulders, came as 
low as his knees. 

The ceremony of the installation of Ruther- 
ford as a chief, and the account of his marriage, 
is related as follows, and with this we shall close 
our extracts from this interesting narrative. 
The forthcoming half volume will, we presume, 
furnish us with the sequel of Rutherford’s ad- 
ventures. 

“¢ At last, it happened one day,’ the narrative 
proceeds, ‘while we were all assembled at a 
feast in our village, that Aimy called me to him, 
in the presence of several more chiefs, and, 
having told them of my activity in shooting and 
fishing, concluded by saying that he wished to 
make me a chief, if I would give my consent. 
This I readily did: upon which my hair was im- 
mediately cut with an oyster shell in the front, 
in the same manner as the chiefs have theirs 
cut; and several of the chiefs made me a present 
of some mats, and promised to send me some 
pigs the next day. I now put on a mat covered 
over with red ochre and oil, such as was worn 
by the other chiefs; and my head and face were 
also anointed with the same composition by a 
chief’s daughter, who was entirely a stranger to 
me. I received, at the same time, a handsome 
stone mery, which I afterwards always carried 
with me. Aimy now advised me to take two 
or three wives,—it being the custom for the 
chiefs to have as many as they think proper ; 
and I consented to take two. Aboutsixty women 
were then brought up before me, none of whom, 
however, pleased me, and I refused to have any 
of them; on which Aimy told me that I was 
tabooed for three days, at the expiration of which 
time he would take me with him to his brother’s 
camp, where I should find plenty of women that 
would please me. Accordingly we went to his 
brother’s at the time appointed, when several 
women were brought up before us; but, having 
cast my eyes upon Aimy’s two daughters, who 
had followed us, and were sitting on the grass, 
I went up to the eldest, and said that I would 
choose her. On this she immediately screamed 
and ran away; but two of the natives, having 
thrown off their mats, pursued her, and soon 
brought her back, when, by the direction of 
Aimy, I went and took hold of her hand. The 
two natives then let her go, and she walked 
quietly with me to her father, but hung down 
her head, and continued laughing. Aimy now 
called his other daughter to him, who also came 
laughing; and he then advised me to take them 
both. 1 then turned to them, and asked them 
if they were willing to go with me, when they 
both answered, J pea, or I pair, which signifies, 
Yes, I believe so. On this, Aimy told them 
they were tabooed to me, and directed us all 
three to go home together, which we did, fol- 
lowed by several of the natives. We had not 
been many minutes at our own village, when 
Aimy, and his brother also, arrived ; and in the 
evening, a great feast was given to the people 
by Aimy. During the greater part of the night, 
the women kept dancing a dance which is called 





Kane-Kane, and is seldom performed, except 
when large parties are met together. While 
dancing it, they stood all in a row, several of 
them holding muskets over their heads ; and 
their movements were accompanied by the sing- 
ing of several of the men; for they have no kind 
of music in this country. 

“66 My eldest wife’s name was Eshou, and that 
of my youngest Epecka. They were both hand- 
some, mild, and good-tempered. I was now 
always obliged to eat with them in the open air, 
as they would not eat under the roof of my 
house, that being contrary to the customs of their 
country. When away for any length of time, I 
used to take Epecka along with me, and leave 
Eshou at home. The chiefs’ wives in New 
Zealand are never jealous of each other, but live 
together in great harmony; the only distinction 
among them being, that the oldest is always con- 
sidered the head wife. No other ceremony takes 
place on occasion of a marriage, except what I 
have mentioned. Any child born of a slave 
woman, though the father should be a chief, is 
considered a slave, like its mother. A woman 
found guilty of adultery is immediately put to 
death. Many of the chiefs take wives from 
among their slaves ; butany one else that marries 
a slave woman may be robbed with impunity ; 
whereas he who marries a woman belonging to 
a chief's family is secure from being plundered, 
as tke natives dare not steal from any person of 
that rank. With regard to stealing from others, 
the custom is, that if any person has stolen any 
thing, and kept it concealed for three days, it 
then becomes his own property, and the only 
way for the injured party to obtain satisfaction 
is to rob the thief in return. If the theft, how- 
ever, be detected within three days, the thief 
has to return the article stolen; but, even in that 
case, he goes unpunished. The chicts, also, 
although secure from the depredations of their 
inferiors, plunder one another, and this often 
occasions a war among them.’” p. 195—8. 
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TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. 


Voyages en Orient, entrepris par ordre du Gouver- 
nement Frangais, de UV Année 1821 a UV Année 
1829. Ornés de figures et d’une carte. Par V. 
Fontanier, ancien éléve de l’Ecole Normale, 
&c. Paris. Vol. I. 

(Second Notice.] 

In our former article, we accompanied M. Fon- 
tanier as far as Erzeroum, and described the 
manner in which armourers, who take it into 
their heads to make leaden swords, are brought 
to their senses in that city. We shall now, all 
at once, become pastoral, and transport our- 
selves for a moment to the romantic moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, just to look at those inno- 
cent shepherds who roam and ruralize in that 
part of the Sultan’s dominions. It should be 
remarked, that, in Turkey, travellers generally 
experience considerable difficulty in emancipat- 
ing themselves from society, and strolling out 
alone into the fields. Every stranger is a ma- 
gician in the eyes of a Turk; and if he desires 
to visit wild and romantic scenes, it can surely 
be only in the hope of discovering hidden trea- 
sures, which, by good right, no one but a Musul- 
man should discover. In the present instance, 
nothing could be clearer than that the traveller 
was a magician, for he openly broke off small 
pieces of rock, and put them into his pocket, 
or into a bag which he carried about with him 
for the purpose, as a memento of the compacts 
he entered into with the genii of the place. 

One day our magician, desirous of sacrificing 
to that idol, called science—a demon abhorred 
and detested by the Asiatics, set out from Erze- 
roum, accompanied by the Pasha’s physician, 
and three other individuals, on an excursion 
into the mountains of the neighbourhood. 
Scarcely, however, had they set foot in the 
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country, when a solitary shepherd came up to 
the party, and commanded them to return to 
the city. The physician of His Highness the 
Pasha, who thought himself entitled to be re- 
garded as somebody, not at all understanding 
this joke, and probably looking as if his dignity 
were offended, his servant immediately inter- 
preted his feelings to the shepherd by beating 
him most severely. The guardian of rams and 
ewes now began to fear that he had (to borrow 
the elegant simile of Hudibras, ) “taken the wrong 
pig by the ear,” especially as his pretending to 
put his hand upon his pistol produced no useful 
effect; and was fain to explain himself, and 
make an apology for his conduct, by saying that 
he had mistaken them for Russian prisoners en- 
deavouring to make their escape. How a good 
sound beating should have convinced him of the 
contrary, he never thought it worth his while to 
account for, and the travellers never once in- 
quired. 

The result of this ride among the Turkish 
shepherds is, a very learned account of the man- 
ner in which stones lie upon one another in the 
Pashalik of Erzeroum, in which the words schis- 
tous, calcareous, basaltic, and others of that 
coinage, very frequently occur, to puzzle and 
amaze the ordinary reader. Over this chapter, 
however, we slide very quietly, until we come to 
the traveller’s departure for Sivas, on which oc- 
casion he again takes up the subject of manners, 
which alone has any very powerful or permanent 
interest for the general reader. Leaving, there- 
fore, the calcareous and schistous mountains as 
far behind us as possible, we arrive at length on 
the plain of Sunneer, near a village of the same 
name, and have the good fortune to fall in with 
an encampment of those honest highwaymen, 
called Koords, with whom the Ten ‘Thousand 
had some little amicable affairs in their retreat. 
M. Fontanicr, desirous of seeing as much as 
possible of the manners of these wild people, 
pitched his tent on the same plain, and after re- 
freshing himself with a good night's rest, pre- 
pared in the morning to pay thema visit. While 
he was thinking about the matter, however, one 
of them suddenly entered his tent, and began to 
exainine very particularly every article which it 
contained. ‘The behaviour of our traveller, upon 
this occasion, convinces us that he was not alto- 
gether calculated to derive every possible advan- 
tage from journeying among uncivilized men. 
Instead of welcoming the visitor, or intruder, or 
whatever he might please to call him, he re- 
quested the man to be gone. “ But wherefore ?” 
said the Koord; “ the heat is excessive on the 
plain—the tent affords me a shelter from it—I 
will remain with thee awhile.” There was no- 
thing insolent in this—but our ¢leve of the Nor- 
mal school was put out of temper; and the 
leader of the caravan observing this, relieved 
him from the presence of his guest, by inviting 
the Koord to take cofive with him. 

Some hours after, the Frank visited the 
Koordish camp, and, as ill luck would have it, 
the first tent he entered was that of his unwel- 
come visitor. “ Ah, thou art come!” exclaimed 
the Koord—* thou who, but a little while ago, 
didst drive me out of thy tent. Well, I suppose 
thou expectest I should now do the same to thee! 
No; it would be disgraceful to me. Seat thyself, 
and { will give thee coffee and a pipe, that thou 
mayst see how superior the Koord is to a dog of 
a Christian, or to the citizen with honeyed 
tongue.” The Frank was, he says, astonished, 
(we should hope he was also a little ashamed), 
and endeavoured to explain away the rudeness 
of his conduct, by remarking that his dress fre- 
quently exposed him to impertinent curiosity. 
“In that case,” replied the Koord, “ why didst 
thou not remain at home? Why come so far to 
stroll through a Koordish camp, in which a 
Frank was never seen before?) What art thou 
come to seek? It is from mere curiosity that 











thou art here: why, therefore, canst thou not 
tolerate in others, the fault of which thou thyself 
art guilty?” Our traveller perceived the cogency 
of the reasoning, and was silent. 

If M. Fontanier was not hospitable, however, 
he was observing and shrewd, and his remarks 
on the manners and customs of those nomadic 
people, are judicious and characteristic. He 
witnessed, he tells us, a curious scene on his re- 
turn to his own camp. During the preceding 
night, a number of horsemen had been observed 
hovering about the tents, and had been driven 
away solely by the menaces of Ali-Aga, the chief 
of the caravan, who threatened to bind them 
neck and heels, and to carry them to Cara- Hissar. 
The following day, six of them came to the camp, 
and sat themselves down inthe great tent. There, 
with singular ingenuousness, they remarked 
that they had come during the night to see if 
they could steal anything; adding, that they were 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, em- 
ployed in watching the roads. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
said Ali-Aga, “if I had taken you, I should have 
carried you off—“ Oh! that would not have 
been easy; we were on horseback, and should 
have rode off.’—“ Well, if 1 had seen you again, 
I should have fired upon you.” —* Neither would 
that have been an easy matter; we have now 
dogged you for three days, and you have only 
once discovered us.” —“ And will you come again 
to-night ?”’—* We don’t think we shall.”’— 
“Well, I, Ali-Aga, the chief of the caravan, tell 
you, that at present I entertain no ill-will to- 
wards you, because people do not rob in the 
day; but I will keep a good look out, and, if 
you come, I will, with God’s blessing, make you 
eat a little gunpowder !’—*“ Oh! you need not 
be at the pains, we shall not come, especially as 
you will probably be at least seven leagues off, 
which would take us too far from home.”’ The 
conversation then turned upon other topics, and 
after a while, the robbers and the merchants 
separated in friendship. 

It will be evident enough from the above 
passage, that if the life of the Orientals be a some- 
what insecure one, it is, at least, not liable to stag- 
nation. ‘There is adventure, change, action, to 
keep up the excitement which renders existence 
sweet, and without which, mere life, to the gene- 
rality of men, must quickly become insipid. ‘Toan 
acute and philosophical observer of mankind, 
nothing can be more delightful or more profitable, 
than travelling for a month or two witha large ca- 
ravan. This moving city contains, almost always, 
every variety of character, from the sober, plod- 
ding, calculating merchant, whose ideas for ever 
turn upon profit and loss, to the careless soofee, 
or man of pleasure, who flits over the field of life 
like a bee, gathering honey wherever it is to 
be found, and often losing himself in the search 
of it. 

In the present instance various extraordinary 
characters, from whom a more industrious tra- 
veller would have extracted a world of amuse- 
ment, were assembled together in the caravan. 
There was a Pelhevan, or wrestler, travelling from 
Persia to Constantinople, to measure the force 
of his sinews against that of the Soonees of Stam- 
bool—an improvvisatore, who told stories, sung 
songs, or mended earthenware, just as his ser- 
vices might be called for—and a coxcombical 
silk-merchant from Ghilan, who gave himself the 
airs of a man of quality, and was compelled to 
be humbled by Ah-Aga. Attached to the cara- 
van, also, but invariably keeping a little in the 
rear of it, was another little party, whose mer- 
chandize was of a peculiar kind. These were a 
few honest Turks from Akalsik, who had two 
boys and two pretty black-eyed girls for sale. 
M. Fontanier does not seem to have had any 
objection to this sort of merchandize, and, al- 
though he does not inform us whether or not he 
cheapened any of the articles, he dwells upon 





his peculiar good fortune in acquiring the con- 


fidence of the principal trader, who frequently 
visited him, and even allowed him the privilege 
of talking with his pretty merchandize. The 
wenches, who seem to have been gifted with no 
small portion of the eloquence peculiar to their 
sex, had no objection to tell their story to the 
Frank. 

They had been taken from their paternal 
home while yet in their infancy by their present 
master, who, after killing their parents, in the 
way of business, became a parent to them him- 
self, and brought them up with care and tender- 
ness, just as shepherds bring up their sheep, for 
sale. ‘They appeared to be utterly careless as to 
the person to whom they might be disposed of, 
and were by no means discontented with their 
condition. One of them was not remarkable for 
personal charms; but the other afforded an ex- 
cellent commentary on that opinion of Aristotle, 
that handsome persons are born to rule over 
their species, for, conscious of superior beauty, 
she affected the airs of a queen, and treated her 
owners as if they had been merely her slaves. 
But if the beauty of the former was greatly infe- 
rior, so also was the price demanded for her; the 
maximum being only thirty-two pounds, while 
her companion was valued at one hundred and 
ninety-two pounds. ‘This difference in their 
prices was the only thing which annoyed,the cheap 
lady, as it was a manifest proof that her owners 
did not know her value. A Persian merchant 
who happened to be in the caravan, and either 
wished to soften the rigours of travelling by the 
company of a pretty woman, or was desirous of 
showing off his wealth, one day came to the tent 
of M. Fontanier, and signified his intention of 
becoming a purchaser, merely observing that, 
should the lady not suit him, he might perhaps 
sell her again at Stambool. A day was fixed for 
concluding the bargain, and the traveller was 
permitted to be present. At the appointed hour 
the party repaired to the tent of the pretty 
Georgians; but found them outside, veiled, and 
sitting under a tree. After the buyer and the 
seller had conversed together for some time, the 
owner of the ladies went and lifted up the veil 
of the most beautiful. He then repeated all that 
he had already said in praise of the Goddess, but 
the Persian loved his money still better than his 
pleasure, and instead of one hundred and ninety- 
two pounds, offered only thirty-two. Nothing 
could exceed the rage of the merchant and the 
merchandize at this insult; and to prove the 
similarity of their feelings and opinions, both 
fell upon the Persian, and beat him without 
mercy. The fair one, indeed, was so incensed at 
the wretch who could think of valuing her so 
low, that she positively declared, that even 
should he offer double the sum demanded, she 
would never consent to be his. This was con- 
clusive, and the affair was at an end. 

Population of Turkey. 

In speaking of the number of inhabitants of 
the city of Tocat, M. Fontanier makes a remark 
upon the general opinion respecting the popu- 
lation of ‘Turkey, which seems to be judicious. 
This city, he observes, contains seventeen thou- 
sand houses, besides a thousand Armenian, and 
five hundred Catholic families. Allowing each 
family to consist of five individuals, the popula- 
tion of Tocat would amount to no more than 
92,500 souls. This, however, he thinks much 
below the truth; and it is his opinion that the 
population of Turkish cities is always under- 
rated. No person ever becomes governor of a 
city without purchasing his situation, and there- 
fore the number of houses contained in the city, 
over which an individual is about to become 
governor, is carefully reckoned, that he may 
know how far he may be justified in going in 
his offers. It is, of course, his interest to make 
the population appear as low as possible; and 
it is, moreover, the interest of every father of a 
family to make the number of his household ap- 
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‘pear few. In the first place, therefore, the go- 
vernor himself is deceived upon this point; and, 
secondly, he endeavours, by every means in his 
power, to deceive his superiors. When new 
houses are erected, it is years before they are 
taken into account, the old number being con- 
tinued to be given in to the government as long 
as possible. By these means the population of 
Turkey is always under-rated. He thinks that, 
instead of allowing tive persons for each family, 
we should at least allow ten, which would make 
the population of ‘Tocat amount to nearly two 
hundred thousand, and double the population of 
the whole empire. 
The Plague. 

We hear a great deal about the apathy of the 
Turks, of their belief in predestination, and of 
the nonchalance with which they resign them- 
selves in consequence to the dangers of con- 
tagion. But mankind, God help them! are 
never consistent in any country, and take care, 
whatever may be their creed, to put themselves 
as little as possible in the way of danger. When 
M. Fontanier arrived at Tocat, he found, to his 
great mortification, that the plague was there, 
and that the Armenian, to whom he had letters 
of recommendation, had retired from the scene 
of action to the country. All the respectable 
inhabitants had followed his example, and a 
melancholy silence reigned through the city. 
Ever and anon, however, groups of men were 
seen following the corpse of some friend or 
neighbour to his last dwelling. Ne sound was 
heard in the streets but that of the hammers of 
some coppersmiths, compelled to work in order 
to live; but they had carefully shut up the doors 
of their shops, and ‘were invisible. Even the 
coffee-houses, at other times so crowded, were 
now empty—except that here and there a few 
Mohammedans were seen in the angles of the 
balustrades, smoking, and meditating upon the 
friends they had lost, or were about to lose. 
Near these were troops of hungry dogs, deprived 
of the food which the charity of the Turks usually 
afforded them, looking like skeletons, and howl- 
ing fearfully. The traveller, horrified at this 
sight, hastened away to the village whither the 
Armenian had retired ;—but there also death was 
before him. The first person he met, of whom 
he asked his way, replied by demanding whether 
he was not a physician, who could cure one of 
his relations, stricken by the plague. At what- 
ever door he knocked, there was no admittance : 
the inhabitants ascended the terraced roofs of 
their houses, gazed at him and his companions 
with fear and trembling, and bid them pass on. 
At length he reached the house where he was 
to stop; but far from experiencing that hospi- 
tality which is usually found in the East, he was 
received coldly, and kept at a distance. By de- 
grees, however, as the idea of danger died away, 
the manners of the Asiatic returned, and his 
welcome was warm. From this retreat the 
cemetery to which the victims of the plague were 
borne, was visible; and on the first day one 
hundred and fifty coftins were lowered into the 
earth ; the next day they amounted to one hun- 
dredand ninety ; and on the third to two hundred 
and fifty. This was the maximum. The deaths 
after this diminished progressively, so that on 
the sixth day they amounted to no more than 
forty. 

From the above specimens of the kind of in- 
formation to be derived from M. Fontanier’s 
work, the reader, we think, would be disposed 
to regard it asa valuable addition to our litera- 
ture; and we should certainly be gratified to see 
it translated into English, and accompanied by 
better cuts than are given in the French edition. 
The map of Asia Minor, or rather ofthe northern 
portion of it, is tolerably well executed, 














Letters from Nova Scotia ; comprising Sketches of 
a Young Country. By Captain W. Moorsom, 
52d Light Infantry. Post 8'°. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


Sucu works as that which now lies before us 
deserve every encouragement, not only for the 
sake of the reader and of the value of the in- 
formation they convey,—of their tendency to 
remove vague prejudices, and to make inhabi- 
tants of distant parts of the globe better ac- 
quainted with and consequently better disposed 
towards one another; but as a stimulus to men 
whose situation is similar to that of our gallant 
author, to undertake works of the same descrip- 
tion. It is lamentable to reflect how little the 
officers stationed in our foreign garrisons proiit 
by the advantages they enjoy ; how seldom they 
avail themselves of the opportunities which the 
very nature of their service affords them to 
acquire information which would raise their 

wn characters, or which, imparted to others, 
might contribute to the improvement of their 
species. Generally speaking, they return from 
a residence of some years abroad as thoroughly 
and as ignorantly English, as when they received 
their commissions. ‘Their habit of associating 
almost exclusively with their own particular 
set, has the fatal tendency of keeping up that 
feeling of contempt for all that is not of their 
own country, for which the English soldier and 
servant are more notorious than the same 
classes of persons of any other nation of the 
earth. Tosuch an extent indeed is this habit of 
exclusion too often carried, that the little our 
regimental officers arrive at knowing about the 
peculiarities of a place in which they have been 
stationed for months or years, frequently con- 
sists of mere gleanings from the conversation 
of intelligent travellers, whom their hospitality 
(and in the exercise of this virtue, they are 
certainly never wanting) invites to their mess. 
The listlessness we thus complain of in the 
members of our beyond-sea garrisons, is the 
more surprising, as it is seldom that an officer 
who has looked about him, and who has taken 
care to store his mind with information, does 
not more readily meet with protection and pro- 
motion, than those (supposing equality in other 
respects) who have remained inert. 

In praising the effort of Capt. Moorsom, 
however, it is not the attempt mercly that we 
would commend. Although we should not per- 
haps hold up his book as very deserving of 
praise, as a literary production, yet it is not 
altogether without merit, even as regards its 
execution. It contains, it is true, especially 
in the early letters, a considerable proportion of 
unnecessary tattle, but itimproves as it proceeds; 
and when the author finds a subject, (for the 
chief complaint which the commencement of 
his work suggests is, that he seems to be writ- 
ing without one,) he knows how to treat it in 
a way that shall interest his reader. His de- 
scriptions of places and people are simple, yet 
animated; and, as sources of information, are 
even the more valuable on account of the ab- 
sence of all attempt at high colouring. 

We shall make two extracts from Capt. 
Moorsom’s volume, exhibiting him in the light, 
the one of a military, the other of a civil, obser- 
ver. After describing to a military correspon- 
dent the regulations of the Provincial Militia, 
he makes the following judicious remarks on 
the present condition of that force. 

“*Prodigious !’ I hear you exclaim. ‘Twenty- 
five thousand men organized as a provincial 
force in that out-of-the-way quarter!’ True 
without a doubt, in the abstract! but let us ex- 
amine a little more closely that organization 
which looks so pretty upon paper. The levée 
en masse involves, | apprehend, the certainty of 
a Scylla and Charybdis, between which no mili- 
tary pilot can steer. ‘To this the code of penal 








enactments is a subordinate consideration, to 
which therefore, whether judiciously regulated 
or otherwise, we need not pay much attention. 
The general formation presents a group, as our 
friend W. would say, rather out of keeping with 
the landscape,—a mere body of heavy infantry, 
with a disproportionately small artillery, and no 


; cavalry, to act in a country whose forests were 


made (to use a soldier’s idea) for riflemen, and 
whose coasts and necessities of a rapid commu- 
nication would occasion ample service for the 
other arms. 

“ Exercise has visibly degenerated into a mere 
muster; the absence of intelligence in otticers 
is not here compensated by habitual practice in 
the men; all alike need instruction: and the 
momcnt for its acquirement is alike curtailed 
to all. Ifow then can the zeal, the encrgy of 
a few individuals be supposed to work what 
might well be deemed a miracle ? 

“The Halifax artillery companies and the 
flankers of the same regiments are tolerably com- 
plete in their equipments ; the remaining corps 
are miserably deficient, whether in arms, accou- 
trements, or clothing. In most of the districts, 
the Government firelocks have been called in 
from the possession of those to whom they were 
issued during the war, and are now lying use- 
less and almost unheeded in the stores or de- 
y0ts. 

“ The provincial statute which issued a fire- 
lock to each militia-man, and at the same time 
prohibits him from using it in the woods, is 
much on a par with the sagacity of the school- 
mistress who dismissed her children with a lump 
of barley-sugar to each, which he was forbidden 
to suck till after school-hours on the following 
day. What if a few thousand firelocks do wear 
out in ten years in place of fifteen; are they is- 
sued with the intention of being kept like china 
tea-cups, to look pretty over the fireplace of the 
cottager? Does not, on the contrary, the user 
of this weapon, while pursuing his own sport, 
assist, at a trifling expense, in the construction 
of the most powerful machine for defence that 
can be wielded by the hands of a free govern- 
ment? ‘The deprivation of the arms issued has 
been one means of leading the people to consi- 
der the militia inspections as mere occasions of 
annoyance; and those who now express the 
most repugnance on being called out to attend 
the muster of a mere rabble, are equally explicit 
in declaring their willingness to conform to 
such measures as would ensure greater efficiency. 

“It is generally the fashion throughout every 
part of the country, to laugh at the Militia; an 
oflicer’s rank therein, if mentioned, is always 
announced with a smile, as though he were a 
deserter from Sir John Falstaff’s corps, or a 
recruit on furlough from that élite troop, the 
Horse Marines. JI cannot at all concede the 
reasonableness of this feeling, and would joyfully 
hail the amendment of militia laws, which is 
necessary as the first step towards its eradica- 
tion. 

“Tt appears tome as though a strange fatality 
were permitted to cloud our view, when regard- 
ing the national force of these provinces. 
Whence arises this supineness, this almost In- 
dian absence of foresight? Is it from the im- 
probability of our collison with an active, enter- 
prising, and envious neighbour, whose view 
from the back-windows of his mansion is cramp- 
ed, and whose premises are overlooked and 
confined, by our rudely-constructed out-houses? 
Is it that a vast line of coast peculiarly untavour- 
able for permanent maritime defence, and a 
frontier purely artificial, extending along two 
degrees and a half of latitude, (that of New 
Brunswick,) are considered secure from the in- 
sult of an adversary whose forces might be con- 
centrated within thirty-six hours’ sail? Look 
at our very neighbours themselves; observe 
that young giant of our own rearing, whose 
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perseverance taught our fathers to respect, and 
whose active progress must force us to admire 
him ;—do the Americans consider their militia 
a mere bugbear? Is it with this idea that pri- 
vate seminaries and schools, both large and 
small, are establishing themselves for the edu- 
cation of the rising generation throughout the 
States upon military principles, and under the 
conduct of retired military officers ?+ Is it in 
the conviction of its inutility, that such care is 
manifested by the authorities for the encourage- 
ment of a defensive system—that the choicest 
arms at the disposal of the Government, are be- 
stowed as rewards to perpetuate the memory of 
successful opposition, and the palm of expert- 
ness in the use of the national weapon sedulously 
regarded as the highest honour of him who 
bears it? These measures are surely the result 
of a conviction of the vital importance of a na- 
tional organized force, and its nature is justly 
dictated by local peculiarities and by the all- 
powerful facts of former experience. 

“ The history of all our wars in America, from 
the time of Braddock to that of Proctor, shows 
the overpowering advantage that may be deriv- 
ed from an organized force composed of such 
matcrials as the militia of these provinces afford, 
and capable of acting in conjunction with re- 
gulars. ‘ Voltigeurs! en avant,’ was a signal 
more dreaded by the Virginia and Kentucky 
‘ shooters,’ than the sight of all the bayonets of 
the British line. Although the settlers of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are not so persever- 
ing in the use of the rifle as the backwoodsmen 
of the States, they are, nevertheless, in the con- 
stant habit of ranging the woods with fire-arms; 
and, as marksmen, would put to the blush any 
rifle corps in Europe.” p. 234—39. 

The following picture of an almost patriarchal 
establishment, is interesting, and breathes of 
the kind feeling towards the inhabitants of the 
country, which strikingly characterizes all the 
letters of Captain Moorsom. 

“ The settlement of Clare, of which the Roman 
Catholic chapel is the nucleus, extends for about 
thirty miles along the shores of Saint Mary's 
Bay. The population is almost entirely Aca- 
dian-French, and deserves particular mention 
not only from its origin, but for the distinct 
and peculiarly interesting features it displays. 
The number of families comprising the pastor’s 
immediate flock is about three hundred and 
thirty, giving a total of nearly two thousand five 
hundred souls; about thirty families also reside 
in the township of Digby ; and at Tusket, below 
the town of Yarmouth, are nearly two hundred 
families more ; the whole being included in the 
cure of the Abbé Segoigne. Perhaps it is to a 
sojourn in the out-quarters of Ireland that I 
owe, in common with many others, the uncha- 
ritable feeling which leads us to associate a 
Roman Catholic priest with imaginary phantoms 
of dark-scowling mortals wrapped up in bigotry 
and black garments, or intent on the means of 
retaining in slavish ignorance, and moulding 
into a handle of political anarchy, the quick per- 
ceptions and high-wrought passions of a warm- 
hearted peasantry. How pure, how redeeming 
an archetype in the reverse of this image is the 

+ On my arrival at a hotel in the neighbourhood of 
Niagara, in the Summer of 1827, | was surprised to 
find the house occupied by a corps of fine boys, appa- 
rently from fourteen to eighteen years of age, clothed 
in a plain uniform, and in number about 150. Their 
firelocks were piled in the bed-room passages, and 
sentries regularly planted over them. I was informed 
that they were the pupils belonging to a private aca- 
demy on the Connecticut River, and that, although not 
intended particularly for the military profession, their 
school was conducted on military principles, and they 
marched for a certain period every summer. They 
were, at this time, 300 miles from their academy. I 
believe there are several private institutions springing 
up on this model, in different States of the Union. 
‘The National College for the instruction of young men 
destined for commissions in the regular arwy, is at West- 
point, on the River Hudson. 








worthy Curé of Montaigan! Born and educated 
in France, M. Segoigne emigrated from that 
country when revolutionary suspicion threatened 
the lives of all whose virtues were inimical to 
the views of the ruling democrats, and for the 
last thirty years has devoted his attention ex- 
clusively to the welfare of these children of 
Acadia. Buried in this retreat from all the 
thoughts and habits of the polished world, he 
yet retains the urbanity of the old Frenchschool ; 
or rather, I apprehend, possesses that natural 
excellence of disposition which gives to urbanity 
its intrinsic value. He is at once the priest, 
the lawyer, and the judge of his people; he has 
seen most of them rise up to manhood around 
him, or accompany his own decline in the vale 
of years: the unvarying steadiness of his con- 
duct has gained equally their affection and re- 
spect: to him, therefore, it is that they apply 
in their mutual difficulties; from him they look 
for judgment to decide their little matters of 
dispute. Eleven years ago, a case between two 
Acadians belonging to this settlement came on 
for trial before the Supreme Court. From some 
informality, the cause was nonsuited: it was 
not again brought forward ; and since that time 
there is no instance of a law-suit from Montai- 
gan appearing on the records of the judicial cir- 
cuit. ‘The Abbé complains much of the indif- 
ference his parishioners manifest on the subject 
of education: with the exception of two or three 
young men who are under his own instruction, 
the rising generation of this settlement are 
wholly uneducated: his exertions to establish 
schools among them under the system framed 
by the legislature, have been attended with no 
effect: the parents are not willing to contribute 
the necessary quota, and consequently no school- 
masters can be appointed. Probably this apathy 
may be attributable to the same source as that 
which renders these people so peculiar in the 
picture compared with those around them. A 
feeling of isolated existence and separate inter- 
ests, in the first instance, has been softened 
down into sacred reverence for the habits of 
their fathers. Possessed of few ideas beyond 
those relating to their own immediate wants, 
they know not that active, perhaps I should say, 
that restless spirit of enterprise which ever urges 
forward to the acquirement of more; they are 
satisfied with their condition as it is: a compe- 
tence sutlicient for their simple mode of liie is 
easily obtained ; and beyond this they do not 
care to make any farther exertion. In practical 
traits of social morality, they shine pre-eminent. 
Their community is in some respects like that 
of a large family. Should one of their members 
be left a widow without any immediate protector 
or means of support, her neighbours unite their 
labours in tilling her land, securing the crops, 
and cutting her winter-fuel. Instances of a 
second marriage are rare among them. Children 
who may become orphans are always taken into 
the families of their relations or friends, who 
make no distinction between them and their 
own oflspring. 

“TIntermarriages between the Acadians and 
British settlers very seldom take place. ‘ Why,’ 
said a friend of mine, to a young Acadicnne,— 
‘why do vou keep the English at such a dis- 
tance? you never give them a chance of running 
off with any of you.’—*‘ Ah,’ replicd Ma’mselle 
Teriot, in her native patvis, ‘ perhaps the Eng- 
lish don’t try.’ 

“The ditlerence of language, however, is ra- 
ther an awkward bar tosurmount in the advances 
of intimacy, and is quite suflicient to give colour 
to the young lady’s implied accusation. A small 
auberge near Sissiboo is kept by an Englishman, 
who has been bolder than the rest of his coun- 
trymen, and has carried off a prize from the 
flock of Montaigan. I passed the night at his 
house, and was amused,—not like Miss Letitia 
Ramsbottom, that little boys should speak 
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French, but to observe half a dozen children 
chattering to their mother in that language, and 
then running to their father with a little tale in 
English: they invariably maintained this dis- 
tinction, never speaking to their parents, except 
in the native language of each, although the 
mother, in this instance, was almost equally 
conversant with either. The French of /a vieille 
France is perfectly understood by them; and 
one whose ear has been accustomed tothe patois 
of that country, would have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding theirs. It is however far more 
corrupted than that of the Canadians, and has 
become still farther changed by many gramma- 
tical misapplications.” p. 256—61. 


Mount Sinai. A Poem. By William Phillips, of 
the Middle Temple. 
(Second Notice.) 
WE beg to assure our readers, and with a so- 
lemnity we trust proportioned to the occasion, 
that it is not our custom to allow authors to re- 
view their own books in our columns. There 
are exceptions, however, to every rule; and we 
have determined for once to depart from our 
usual practice. The author of Mount Sinai, it 
seems, is dissatisfied with our opinion of his 
book, and complains that we have not treated him 
with the courtesy generally shown to authors, 
by extracting a portion of his work. He appeals 
to our sense of justice and candour, to let him 
be heard before the tribunal of our readers, and 
points out the following passage, as one on 
which he relies for putting to shame our “ vague 
condemnation.” We indulge Mr. Phillips’s de- 
sire,—not withoutsome hesitation, however ; for 
we feel reluctant to assist a man in making him- 
self ridiculous. This much we will say for Mr. 
Phillips: we believe he has had discrimination 
enough to select the best passage of his book. 
Whether or no, it fully warrants our former 
observation, that “ Mount Sinai’ abounds with 
absurdities, we leave it to our readers to judge 
between Mr. Phillips and ourselves. 
In robes of living light, 

Before Jehovah so effulgent he 

That mortal sense had fancied him resolved 

As ’twere to featured empyrean fire. 

His glowing hands the Tables of the Law 

‘Tenacious held ; and from his upward eye 

Flashed pious ecstacy. Replete arose 

‘The fragrant sweets of calamus and stacte, 

Perfume balsamic and redolent spice, 

Effused in ether. ‘Twice ten thousand forms 

Of angel orders their aspects, serene 

In glorious dignity of place, around 

Revealed resplendent. To each beaming head 

In beauty sculptured, was a diamond tiar, 

Adorning and adorned. Their quiv’ring harps, 

And sweet recorders, wakened into sound, 

Breathe pans joyous, and the silvery strains 

Concordant float through aromatic air. 

The changeful iris of their glancing wings 

Euamelled space, and gave the features rude 

Of Sinai’s solitude for once to smile 

Imputed radiance. The Increate himself, 

’ Mid these imparadised, apart from all, 

Is present proximate, and gracing earth, 

In blest perfection immaterial shows. 

Such awful nature, so transcending thought, 

Access of sense refuseth ; but the soul, 

With stronger vision gifted, could perceive 

His shrouded glory. The portentous sight 

O’er Moses’ spirit sublimate and rapt, 

Emits beatitude. Thus, all in all, 

The Almighty stood impalpable on high, 

Benevolence breathing upon heaven and earth, 

And all created. A redoubled bright 

Suffused his angels, and the human form, 

Entranced resolving solid into soul, 














Had nigh upsprang upon 1 wings, 
And coped with cherubim. The smile reflect 
Of God propitious each hic shape 
Arrays insplendour. Unimagined joy 

Most rapturous on the precious air, 


And all is radiant as an issuing beam 
From out the cycle of solstitial mora. 
p. 131. 
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The Portfolio of the Martyr-Student. London: 
Longman & Co.; Chester: Poole and Boult. 


Tuis is an unpretending collection of short 
poems, not devoid of poctic feeling and imagina- 
tion; but, unfortunately, equally remarkable 
for feebleness of expression, and for too fre- 
quent disregard of scanning, rhythm, and eu- 
phony. We extract the following evidences of 
the truth of our assertions, convinced that future 
carefulness, on the part of the author, to avoid 
similar faults, will enable him, on a re-appear- 
ance before the public, to stand forward with 
better pretensions to the title of a poet. 
’Twasa fine summer’s evening ;—0o’er the bay 
Set the red sun in all his pomp and pride : 
A few long clouds eclipsed his shining way ; 
But rather seem'd to heighten than to hide 
His splendour, for those clouds were dyed 
With gold and crimson by his brilliant beams, 
And tinged the heaving billows far and wide, 
With their magnificent o’er-powering gleams, 
Resistless in their force as Niagara’s streams. 
Here, an extremely beautiful and accurate 
description is marred in the completion of the 
stanza; for though the illumined clouds of a 
summer’s evening may be magnificent to a de- 
gree, they gleam with a borrowed splendour, 
which they transmit in a softened beauty that 
is neither resistless nor o’erpowering. The com- 
parison, also, in the last line is in bad taste.— 
Again, 
They had been sitting in her latticed bower, 
Mid clustering boughs of starry jessamine, 
Mingling with rich laburnums, like a shower 
Of gold and silver :—all was hush’d within 
That bower, except the sigh that knew no sin, 
The whisper softer than the gentlest breeze ; 
Her pallid cheek and her red lips (like thin 
And blushing stripes of coral,) lay in ease 
Upon his breast, and calm as moonlight on the seas, 
After the display of so much delicacy of con- 
ception, and — of expression, is it not a 
pity to witness the wanton murder of all poetical 
feeling, in such lines as the following :— 
Rut all was vain, as he may guess 
Who knows aught of female resoluteness. 
Forgive my weakness, love, if I 
Answer thee not so passionately. 
Full oft my heart is wrapt in cloud, 
Though sunbeams on my forehead rest; 
And laughter’s garb serves but to shroud 
The dark, dumb demons of my breast. 
Whose unctuous, rich, and unrebellious blood, 
Flows through their fat-clothed veins like curdled mud. 
To these — we merely add, as merit- 
ing an equal share of censure, the awkwardness 
of many of the rhymes, such as “moon” and 
“shun,” “ moon” and “ June” ; though possibly 
the good people of Chester and its vicinity may, 
like the East-Anglians, call the fair planet the 
Mune. “Inhabitants” will not rhyme with 
“expanse”, nor “ ruin” with “ undoing”. 





An Explanation of the Thirteen Articles of the 
Jewish Religion. London, 1830. Wilson. 


Tuis is a useful little tract for men of all reli- 
gious denominations. It contains, in fact, a 
very good summary of practical religion. The 
discourse on atheism, however, which commences 
the volume, is a very contemptible performance. 
The whole book is said to be from the pen of 
Rabbi Abraham Jagel, written in Hebrew, and 
translated into Latin by the iearned Ludovicus 
de Compeigne de Veil. From this latter version, 
we have the present translation into English. 
There may be some mystification in all this ; 
but Iet that matter be as it may, we have no 
hesitation in declaring, that, if Rabbi Abraham 
Jagel be the author of the discourse on Athe- 
ism, he is author of as silly a discourse upon 
the subject as ever came under our notice; and 
that if he be the author of the Jew’s Catechism, 
he is author of as orthodox a piece of theology 





as ever issued from the pen of a christian divine. 
But for the particular mention of the two mys- 
tical numbers, three and sever, we should have 
sworn that our catechist had been nothing more 
nor less than a good honest minister of the 
church of England. We are delighted to find 
that “ there is so much mercy in the Jew.” 








EILY BAN; 
OR, 
THE BENSHEER OF THE RUIN. 





How musical! when all-devouring Time, 
Here sitting on his throne of ruius hoar, 
While winds and tempests sweep his various lyre, 
How sweet thy diapason, Melancholy ! 
Dyer’s Ruins of Rome. 


TuEse lines I repeated as I sat ona fragment 
of St. John’s Castle, romantically situated on the 
shores of Loch-Ree,—one of those many ruins 
that are to be found in desolated Ireland! The 
scene around me was one of age and sublimity : 
I felt its imposing effect, and was filled with the 
solemnity of its aspect! The winds were sweep- 
ing their sullen murmurs through the broken 
walls of the gigantic pile; the “ voice of Time- 
disparting towers” fell with a sad sound upon the 
ear, and I could fancy, in the pauses of the hol- 
low blast, that I saw spectral shapes of other days 
peeping from the dark passages and broken win- 
dows, and then suddenly disappearing like night- 
birds, that, having wakened too early for their 
dusky evening flight, shrink back aghast to 
their gloomy bowers, from the offensive glare 
of a lingering sunset! Melancholy and romance 
were in the hour, and I insensibly yielded to 
their powerful influence. 

As my half-closed eyes were carelessly fixed 
upon a little chasm in the vaulted floor, that lay 
some fifty feet beneath me, I perceived, with a 
surprise, not unmixed with terror, that the long 
grass which partly concealed it began to move 
with more than the wind-motion. Methought a 
thin blue smoke issued from the widening aper- 
ture, and a confused murmur of hollow voices 
arose! I would have fled from the place, but my 
companions had, at my own request, left me to 
indulge my melancholy, and had taken my boat 
for a short sail to some islands further up the 
lake; besides, I had no means of quitting the 
almost insulated ruin, but by passing the mys- 
terious vapour, which crossed the only path to 
a strip of land that connected the basement of 
the castle with the main shore. This I was deter- 
mined not to do. I therefore quietly remained 
in my watch-tower with mingled feelings of 
curiosity and dread! 

The blue mist at length disappeared—the 
murmur of hollow voices died away—all was 
silent again, save the beach-wave and the moan- 
ing of the wind through the caverns of the ruin. 
I began to think I had but imagined the scene, 
and was just about to quit my hiding-place, when 
suddenly the vapour issued again, and, thunder- 
struck with astonishment and admiration, I be- 
held a female figure slowly rising from the vault 
like a spirit from earth’s tomb on its way to im- 
mortal blessedness! She was lightly clad,— 
lightly enough to betray a form of beauty, half 
woman, half child, thatjI had never before con- 
templated, even in my dreams! It was loveli- 
ness beyond my ideal conceptions, and seemed 
to be of that age when childhood usually gives 
her last portion of innocence to youth, and fear- 
fully resigns her little charge to approaching 
maturity. 

She ascended with the rapidity of a winged 
creature up a curtain-wall that shut out the 
northern view of the lake from the interior of 
the castle, when, having gazed long and wist- 
fully (as I thought) upon the dun sail of my 
little bark in the hazy distance, she descended 
again with the same careless activity, toa mound 
of ivy and wild flowers that sprang up sponta- 
neously in the ruin, like sweet, but unbidden 





recollections of happy days gone by in a broken 
heart! Here, occasionally plucking some of 
the sad blossoms, she seated herself, and began 
singing a wild air without words, that delighted 
my sense almost beyond endurance! It was a 
curious coincidence that it was my favourite air. 
It had that pensive cadence of her country’s mu- 
sic, which generally terminates the most joyous 
beginnings of the lightest Irish melodies, in 
which sad feeling suddenly awakens to change 
levity into melancholy, and give those autumn 
touches to the inward landscape of the mind, 
which, externally, we delight to view in the pan- 
orama of nature’s own scenic revolvings.+ 

My vision of beauty suddenly ceased to weave 
her chaplet of flowers, and changed her song 
for a wild soliloquy of sorrow,—the meaning of 
which was as incomprehensible as its tone was 
sweet. These were the strange sounds I caught : 
“ Fily! Eily Ban! when shall thy sorrow 

Sleep with the sunset, but wake not with morrow 

Eily! Eily Ban! thou hast been told, 

When thou art mortal, and in the earth cold! 

Eily! Eily Ban! when shall Death’s slumber 

Reckon thy soul in the grave’s happy numbert 

Eily! Eily Ban! hush thy vain sigh, 

Bear with thy sorrow, thou never canst die !¥ 

As she concluded the last words she hid her 
face in the flowers, and wept! I was almost 
petrified with fear and astonishment. Was she 
then really supernatural? The idea nearly 
turned my brain. I continued gazing at her with 
a stupid reverence, inwardly convulsed by a 
thousand different feelings. At last, I heaved 
a deep groan. She started from her reverie— 
cast a gaze of scrutiny around her—and then 
suddenly rushed up a part of a broken tower. She 
disappeared behind a mass of the ruin, and I 
thought I had scared the fairy one by the earth- 
sound I had uttered, when a faint wild shriek 
struck upon myear. It was her voice—she was 
in distress—could she have fallen? I flew along 
the broken ramparts with the speed of light. I 
caught a glimpse of a silken scarf—it was torn 
and hanging upon a projecting stone. I looked 
downwards—good heavens! she lay beneath in 
a swoon, to all appearance dead. I was by her 
side in a moment. I know not how I leaped— 
I flew to her assistance—forgot my earth-nature 
and her divinity, and raised the fainting head of 
the purest flower of loveliness that ever met 
man’s vision! Oh God! she was beautiful! 

A slight wound in her left arm bled profusely. 
I bound it with my handkerchief. “She is 
mortal,” thought I, with a fearful ecstacy: “a 
maniac, perhaps, from sorrow. I'll soothe her 
into tranquillity, and restore her wandering in- 
tellect. As I put back the raven tresses from 
her forehead, her lips parted as if to speak ; her 
eyes languidly opened. They shot to my very 
soul! She gazed at me with a tenderness be- 
yond this world’s expression, and again moved 
her lips. Methought a drop of water from the 
lake in the hollow of my hand would revive her. 
I plucked some wild mint, and placed it in her 
trembling grasp, thinking its sweet perfume 
would be grateful; and then taking a hurried 
glance at her unearthly loveliness, I hastened 
to the lake. 

I pulled a broad leaf that grew by the shore, 
and filling it quickly from the cooling wave, I 
returned, with feelings of the most extraordinary 
nature, to the place where I had left this unac- 
countable being. 

But she was gone!—-nowhere to be found! 
I searched every corner of the ruin,—even the 
vault whence she had issued, preceded by the 
mysterious vapour,—all to no purpose. I could 





+ To the painter’s sensitive eye, an ivied ruin, or a 
withered tree, in the midst of a smiling scene, are ob- 
jects of suddenly-aroused, tender and romantic feeling, 
and associate in the same manner as the sorrowful 
minor third and melancholy flat seventh, in the midst 
of a strain of gaiety, on ear of a wan mentally 
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not penetrate it above a few inches—it was in- 
accessible from briars and fragments of the ruins. 
I called upon her in the most extravagant lan- 
guage, deeming her to be invisibly present! 
The echoes were all that answered me, and I 
threw myself down in grief and disappointment 
upon the earth. 

I was aroused from my dream of conjecture 
by the return of my companions. They laughed 
at my story—all but an old fisherman, who lived 
in one of the neighbouring islands, and who, 
with a mysterious shake of the head, and a low 
tone of voice, said— 

“It is not to be laughed at, gentlemen !—as 
sure as day it was Eily Ban, the Benshee of the 
Ruint She is well known about the Broad- 
Loch ;” and then making towards the boat, con- 
tinued —“ I think your honours had _ better get 
home by daylight: the wind is coming about 
pretty fresh to the south-east, which is as cross 
a point as it can blow from for our course.’’— 
The fact was really so, and the honest fellow’s 
fears of the Benshee passed by unnoticed. 

I was too full of my thoughts to mingle with 
my companions or their merriment, or to rebut 
the jokes they passed on my credulity and super- 
stition. The idea of having seen, heard, and 
touched a supernatural creature, as I now was 
convinced she must be, left me totally unfit for 
man’s society. My brain was on fire; my heart 
was wildly throbbing with its newly-awakened 
emotions, and I thought of nothing but another 
interview with Eily, to hear her unfold some- 
thing of her extraordinary existence. The breeze 
suddenly changed again in our favour, and we 
reached our island-home for the night in less 
than an hour. 

I contrived soon to retire from my compa- 
nions, who were determined upon joviality, as 
they called it, for the remainder of the evening, 
and hastened in quest of old Pharaoh, the fish- 
ertman, for some information respecting Eily 
Ban. From him, however, I could collect no- 
thing satisfactory, except that she had been 
often heard singing wild airs in St. John’s Ruin 
from time immemorial. “ Time immemorial !”’ 
said I—and returned, disconsolate and weary 
with vain thinking, to my chamber. 

I threw myself on the bed in a state of feverish 
excitement. Eily was before me every moment. 
If I closed my weary lids, it was but to see her 
more vividly with my mind’s eye. At !ast I 
sunk into an uneasy slumber ; but my dream was 
still of ker. I thought I heard a gentle knock- 
ing at the little casement of my chamber. I 
arose and opened it. Eily Ban, beautiful Eily, 
was there. I stretched forward to clasp her, but 
she was nothing. I could not feel the white arm 
that she held towards me. Her face was pale 
with moonlight, but still more with sorrow! I 
gently murmured “ Eily!”—and methought she 
seemed more mortal. Tears suddenly started 
from her heavenly eyes, as I fondly uttered her 
name; and her pale cheeks recovered like ama- 
ranth their burning blush of loveliness from the 
kindly dew that watered them! I clasped my 
hands to see her weeping beauty, and at the 
sound I awoke. 

What new sensations of surprise did I feel on 
finding myself at the open window, precisely in 
the situation of my dream! ‘“ "Tis plain,” said 
I, “this spirit has been here—she haunts me.” 

I looked out upon the shore of the lake— 
tranquillity reigned upon the silent water; I 
looked upward to the sky—there was tranquillity 
also. Heaven with its blue infinity looked like 
an interminable ocean. The light clouds seemed 
fairy islands floating on its peaceful bosom, and 
their moonlit edges, methought, were the silvery 
breakers of the azure sea, that whitened into 
foam along their craggy shores, too far away for 
dull mortality to hear the music of its surge. 

An idea—a wild idea, suddenly struck me. I 
descended cautiously from the casement ; a little 





boat was on the shore; I took the oars in my 


hand. “Whither,” said I,—“whither would 
madness lead me?” The form of Eily glanced 
along the waters like a flash of lightning, and 
methought I could distinctly sce it rest upon 
the ruin, distant as it was across the lake. 

“Tt is enough,” said 1; “ I wil! follow it unto 
death ;” and leaping into the boat, I pushed 
from the shore. 

The moon shone red, and was nearly down 
when I reached the castle. All was solemn and 
still, but the eternal murmur of the waves ; from 
whose first awakening voice, at another time, I 
could have pictured to myself primeval Silence 
turning again to her slumber, lulled into se- 
curity by the peaceful monotony of their cease- 
less sound. At present, I could but think of 
Eily Ban, the Benshee of the Ruin! I drew 
the boat up high on the beach, and took my 
way to where I had left her recovering from her 


swoon, with a heart throbbing almost audibly | 


with anxiety. A cold dew hung upon my brow. 
Again was [ stricken with doubt and dismay. 
With difficulty I continued my path to the fear- 
ful spot. At length I reached it, and, heaven 
and earth! she burst upon my wildered sense, 
in the light of her magical beauty, seated as 
when I parted from her. She saw me, but she 
fled not! I approached her by slow and trem- 
bling steps. The scene began to affect me: grey 
morning—in a lonely ruin—the presence of a 
supernatural being—she might be a fiend, in the 
garb of light and loveliness. Horror by degrees 
took possession of me, and I sunk at her feet in 
a state of insensibility. 

On coming to myself, I felt a soft hand pass- 
ing lightly across my damp cold brow! It thrilled 
me with ecstacy; and, as I opened my eyes, the 
stainless cheek of Eily was close to mine. My 
fears gradually abated. 

“What are you? what are you, fearfully- 
beautiful being?” uttered I, with indescribable 
emotion. She looked long and wistfully at me, 
then answered : 

“The Daughter of Virtue and Crime, of 
Spirit and Earth, of Life and Death—thoucanst 
not understand me.” 

“ Dost thou know thyself?” 

“Yes; but there’s a seal on my lips, and an- 
other on my heart. Mortal, wilt thou undo 
them ?” 

“Ts it for thy peace?” 

“Yes; I am unhappy.” 

“ How can J serve thee?” 

“By a deed of terror’—her sweet voice 
faultered with the last word. 

“Name it,” said I, boldly. 

“Make me thy bride,” said she, with a ten- 
derness that dissolved my soul; and I cried out 
with rapture, ‘* Willingly, in the face of heaven.” 

“ And in the face of hell, too?” 

“Yes; thou art not of the damned? I fear 
thee not.”” Her face smiled purity, and she said, 
* A little while ago thou didst.” 

“Yes; my mortal sense, unused to such as 
thou art, shrunk back amazed; but my terror is 
all past: I'll wed thee, lovely one.” 

“Thou must die, then.” 

“*Twill be sweet for thee.” 

“ Ah!” said she, with a melancholy smile— 
“Earth's false love-language—thou darest not 
attempt it.” 

“ For thee !” 

“ T cannot remain with thee.” 

“ But I shall have made thee happy.” 

She placed her hand upon my forehead, gazed 
at me for some moments intensely, and then 
dropped her beautiful head upon my bosom, and 
wept. Oh God! what feelings were mine at that 
moment! I burned though every vein; I raised 
her in my arms, and, as I pressed her to my 
breast, she sobbed violently, and said:—* It 
must not be—they shall not drive me to it. I 
would not harm thee for my place in heaven !” 
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“ Harm me? thou angel!” 

“No!—by that same hoped-for heaven, I 
would not!—for ages have I dwelt upon this 
earth, vainly seeking for a victim that would 
ransom me. I could have smiled on the death 
of the thousands I have tempted, and that have 
shrunk from me, but never till now did I feel 
these emotions of tenderness and pity: would 
I were one of earth’s daughters, I might then 
be happy, for, young mortal! I feel thou art 
dear to me—I take pleasure in thy language— 
thy kiss is sweet to my burning lips ;—but Eily 
will bear with her doom—farewell! thou shalt 
not be sacrificed for her. Farewell! go—avoid 
me; we may yet meet in Paradise: the blessing 
and the peace of the High One be with thee !” 
and with a vain struggle she endeavoured to quit 
my raptured hold. 

“ Stay—stay ! thoulovely one!” cried I, fondly 
detaining her. “ Mystery and doubt hang upon 
thy words! what meanest thou?—again, what 
art thou ?” 

“ | will tell thee,” said she, “ for thy kiss has 
freed my tongue of its bonds, and broken some 
links of my chain of silence.””. My heart began 
to throb with fearful expectation. She con- 
tinued :— 

“'Phou canst not fully know or comprehend 
me; nor can I all explain; but, Jearn, I am 
doomed to wander ocean and earth until a son 
of mortality loves me with man’s purest love for 
woman!” 

“Then rest thee, my spirit love! for thou 
hast it here,” cried J, wildly. 

“T know it,” said the Benshee, “and there- 
fore I sorrow. ‘Thou art an enthusiast—one 
fitting to my ransom. Thou hast been marked 
for many a day, but not by me; it was not I ;— 
do not shudder:—lI would not hurt thee: / have 
avoided thee; but thou hast been marked for 
my victim.” 

“ Marked! and by whom ?” 

“ Hear me,” said she, solemnly; “I am of a 
sisterhood of unfortunates; the veil of the High 
One’s gloryis before our eyes—whcrefore, I must 
not say ; many, many are our states and classes : 
I, in mine, am foremost. A thousand years have 
elapsed since she who held my place was re- 
leased to the happy mansions of heaven by her 
mortal love. He was a shepherd on the inmost 
Alps, fond of retirement amid the leafy dells and 
deep ravines, away from common paths. Often 
mine ears, before I was as much of earthas now, 
were pleased with his wild minstrelsy among 
the moonlit precipices, when even the torrent 
silenced half its roar, and I thought it was the, 
stars made music! But he was our victim— 
ours, I say, for she loved him evenas I do you; 
and if the happy ones in Paradise have memory, 
she must weep for him there with all her bless- 
edness. I was in the grade below her, and urged 
her to the act that freed her, as I myself am now 
pressed to the same deed with thee, by one, my 
next sister-spirit, who waits for her advancement. 
This thou mayst not understand ; but I had not 
then the feelings I have now: I was like her 
who urges me at present—she who has marked 
thee for thy enthusiasm.” 

“ But the shepherd! what fate was his? did 
he wed her?” 

“Yes, at midnight, in a ruined monastery 
upon a cliff!—it was chosen for its romantic 
beauty, and the dissolving influence it had upon 
his soul; it was a favourite haunt of his, and we 
used every means we could to entrance him in 
a delirium of delight, and make him reckless of 
himself. ‘Thou seemest to say, ‘here was no 
pity ;’ but judge not so of her—she had the 
feelings that I weep with now, and tried, but at 
last in vain, to save him. She darkened our 
fair moon into deep blood-red by her power; 
for in this our Benshee state, as you call it, 
though weaker in many things than even you 
mortals, (witness my inability to vanish, while 
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your hand or vision is upon me,) we can work 
magic beyond your science.” 

I clasped her more closely and fondly, and 
again inquired the fate of the shepherd. “ Poor 
boy!” said Ejily Ban, tenderly, ‘‘he was firm 
through all the terrors that she raised to fright 
him. He went on pronouncing his doom-words 
boldly, and kindling into higher rapture at every 
fearful vow. Methought his lip trembled as he 
pronounced the last;—but it was enough— 
it was uttered; and as he turned to kiss his 
bride, she was gone; and the Black Fiend hurled 
his body from the cliff, and his soul to its thou- 
sand years’ slavery !” 

(Sequel next week.] 








CAIUS MARIUS IN HIS DUNGEON, 
Was it for this I left my native plain, 
To bear the hardships and the toils of war ? 
Long days of peril, tedious nights of pain, 
Ere proud Numantia’s trophies deck’d my car? 
For this I braved the thickest of the fight, 
From dawn’s first reddening streaks to the dark 
shades of night ? 
Where are the men who hail'd, with loud acclaim, 
The victor consul from the tented field, 
When Rome’s proud arches echoed back my name, 
Friends loud applauded—toes their rage con- 
cealed? 
Th’ inconstant race to haughty Sylla bend, 
And vengeance dire attends the exiled Marius’ 
friend. 


Where are the domes that rose to greet the sky, 

Whose Parian columns mocked e’en regal state ? 
There menial crowds to please my rival vie, 

And hostile squadrons guard my palace gate. 
Around my dungeon walls the harsh winds roar, 
And through the lofty grate the silvery moon- 

beams pour. 


Not thus, when conquest marked me for her own ; 
When hordes barbarian quailed beneath mine 


eye; 
When Marius rode triumphant and alone, 
And joyful shouts of victory filled the sky. 
Now dragged reluctant from the stagnant lake, 
The headsman’s sword’s at hand, the torture or 
the stake. 


But who art thou, thus through the deepening 
gloom, 
With an assassin’s aspect, stealing slow ? 
Say, have th’ inhuman council sealed my doom ? 
Dar’st thou kill Caius Marius, caitiff? No: 
He trembles ;—hence, nor dare to lift thy glave, 
Nor stain with Roman blood the dagger of a slave. 


MONT BLANC. 
(From the Notes of a Traveller.) 

TuovucGn the elevation of this “ solemn sanc- 
tuary in the profound of heaven,” has distracted 
the minds of geographers and philosophers for 
the last fifty years, they have as yet been unable 
to agree upon the solution of the problem. The 
Baron de Zach, confining himself to trigonome- 
trical admeasurements, effected by the aid of 
the choicest instruments, and his own indefa- 
tigable industry, has recently calculated that 
Mont Blanc rises to a height of 15,731 feet 
above the level of the sea; whence it results, that 
it is the sire of European mountains. ‘The same 
astronomer places Mont Rosa next in succes- 
sion, as he found its elevation to be 15,115 feet, 
after accurately applying the same instruments 
to its measurement. 

Mont Blanc lies wholly within the dominions 
of the King of Sardinia, and looks down upon 
Savoy in a northerly, and the valley d'Aosta in 
a southerly direction. On the French side, it is 
said to have been discovered at a distance of 
more than one hundred and sixty miles in a 
straight line; and it would be seen trom the Isle 
of Elba, did not an atmospheric range of above 
ninety leagues exceed the utmost capacity of 
human vision, even though assisted by the most 
powerful telescopes. Its summit is styled the 
“ Dromedary’s Hump,” in consequence of the 











shape it assumes on the north-eastern side. It 
is flanked, rather than surrounded, by lofty cliffs, 
rearing themselves in the form of cupolas, pyra- 
mids, and obelisks, and presides with sovereign 
dignity over this aggregation of granite moun- 
tains. Seventeen glaciers spring from its sides ; 
and some of them sweep down a declivity of 
twelve or fifteen miles in length, resting them- 
selves in the very laps of smiling vallies. 

The attempt to attain the summit of Mont 
3lane was long considered an impossibility. 
But the achievement was at last accomplished 
on the Sth of August, 1786, by two inhabitants 
of Chamouny, Dr. Paccard and James Balmat, 
who succeeded in reaching its highest elevation, 
after encountering and overcoming such ob- 
stacles as might have daunted the stoutest heart. 

On the 3d of August in the ensuing year, the 
celebrated Saussure reached the summit, some- 
what before noon, and remained there four 
hours; devoting the interval to those uscful ex- 
periments, which he subsequently described in 
his “ Voyage among the Alps.” 

The various ascents of Mont Blane stand in 
chronological order, as follows :— 
8 Aug. 1786, Paccard and Balmat . Chamouny. 
3 Aug. 1787, De Saussure. - « Genevese. 
9 Aug. 1787, Colonel Beaufoy . - Englishman. 


5 Aug. 1788, Woodley . . e Ditto. 
P i » § Baron Dorthesen . . Courlander, 
20 Aug. 1802, Forneret ° ° - Lausanne. 
10 Sept. 1812, Rhodas . . . Hamburghese. 
4 Aug. 1818, Count Matezescki . Pole. 
19 July, 1819, Dr. Renssdaer & Howard, Americans. 
13 Aug. 1819, Undrell ° ° . Englishman, 
18 Aug. 1822, Clissold e ~— Ditto. 
4 Sept. 1823, Jackson Ditto. 


26 Aug. 1825, E. Clarke & M. Sherwell, Englishmen. 
25 July, 1827, C. Fellows and Harvey . Ditto. 
9 Aug. 1827, Auldjo . -  «  » Scotchman. 
It would appear, from this statement, that 
out of eighteen ascents, ten were achieved by 
individuals of British descent ; and that, on one 
occasion, there was a lapse of thirteen, and, on 
a subsequent one, an interval of nine years, 
within which no human footstep is recorded to 
have trodden to- formidable summit of Mont 
Blane. Occasional ascents may have been made 


by the people of the country, but no record of 


them has been preserved. 








PHOTOMETRY. 
CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Friday, March 19. 

Mr. Ritcnis delivered a very interesting 
lecture on the comparison of the relative inten- 
sity of light. The utility of this art, so far as 
respects artificial light, is sufficiently obvious, 
for it enables us to choose that method of illu- 
mination which is most effective, regard being 
had to the necessary degree of economy. 

It does not appear that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with any method of comparing the 
intensity of the different species of light, natural 
and artificial, with which they were necessarily 
familiar: neither was the subject noticed by any 
of the early philosophers of modern times, until 
a work appeared in France in 1729, which 
treated largely on the nature of light, and point- 
ed ont a method of measuring its strength. 
This formed the basis of some very ingenious 
experiments performed by Count Rumford at a 
much later date. ‘The method alluded to, pro- 
poses to ascertain the relative intensity of two 
artificial lights, by comparing the strength of 
the shadows cast by any smal! substance illumi- 
nated by them. As the process is susceptible of 
nearly as much accuracy as any mode that has 
been subsequently suggested, and is at the same 
time extremely easy of application, our readers, 
we conclude, will not object to a few details on 
a subject, which will enable them to perform a 
useful experiment without any particular appa- 
ratus. 

If two candles be placed close to each other 
on a table, and if a small object, such asa pencil, 





be held up near the wall of the room, so that the 
shadows of the pencil, cast by the candles, shall 
fall in contact on a sheet of white paper on 
the wall, the darkest shadow will indicate the 
strongest light; because each shadow is formed 
only by the exclusion of the light of one candle. 
Now if the shadows are equal, and the candles 
equidistant from the paper, it is obvious enough 
the lights must be equal; but if they are un- 
equal, the strongest light must be moved farther 
otf, until equality subsists in the shadows. If 
the distances of the candles from the paper be 
thus measured, we are in possession of a mode 
of finding the relative intensity of the lights ; 
for as light decreases as the square of the dis- 
tance, all that is necessary to be done is to 
square the distance from the paper to each 
light. Thus, supposing a lamp at four feet, is 
equal to the light of a candle at two fect dis- 
tance, the relative lights will be as 16 is to 4, 
or the lamp gives as much light as four such 
candles. 

This method, though simple, is somewhat in- 
convenient, because it requires one attendant at 
least to move the lights; and it is only appli- 
cable to artificial lights. 

Further researches were made in France, by 
Gauthier, in 1760, and by Lander, about the 
same time; but no very important discovery 
resulted from their labours. Count Rumford, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society in 
178+, proposes the method of shadows we have 
already noticed; and he Jikewise formed an in- 
strument, consisting of a graduated ruler, &c. for 
the more convenient management of the lights, 
and called it a photometer: a print may be seen 
of this coutrivance in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Dr. Watson, in his Chemical Essays, pro- 
poses to blacken the bulb of a thermometer in 
order to ascertain the heat of the sun’s rays ; but 
there is great reason to suspect that the heat 
thus indicated is too much influenced by re- 
flections from surrounding objects to be accu- 
rate, and this opinion is strengthened by the 
fact, that the thermometer actually shows a 
greater heat of the sun at the polar regions 
than at the equator, and travellers who have 
asceuded the Mont Blanc all complain of the 
scorching heat reflected from the snow. The 
blacked bulb of a thermometer exposed to the 
sun in this country, will often rise to 120°, or 
even 136°, At Rome, in July, it has risen to 
153°, and exposed to the sun in Upper Egypt, 
a heat has been shown of 175°, but the bulb was 
then laid upon some black earth common on the 
banks of the Nile. 

In the valley of Chamounix, where the snow 
often lies ten feet deep, the inhabitants take ad- 
vantage of this property of a black surface to 
absorb heat, and strew dark-coloured earth over 
the snow when the sun begins to have power. 
By these means the snow is soon melted, 
whereas if it were left to itself, so short is the 
summer in that sequestered spot, that the land 
would never be cleared in time for cultivation. 

Professor Leslie, whose beautiful instrument, 
called the Diflerential Thermometer, is so well 
known, conceived that that contrivance was also 
applicable to measuring the intensity of light, 
but, unfortunately, it is found to be so much 
affected by partial currents of air, reflections of 
various kinds, and radiation of heat from one 
bulb to the other of the instrument, as to be of 
little use for this purpose, however important 
its performance is acknowledged to have been 
in the valuable discoveries of its ingenious in- 
ventor. 

Mr. Ritchie noticed some other contrivances 
for measuring light, but as they had not led to 
any practicable result, we may be permitted to 
pass them over, and proceed to describe the 
most approved form of a photometer. 

It is proper to mention, in this place, that 
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the principal use of these researches is to ascer- 
tain the comparative advantage of different 
lights, such as candles, lamps, oil and coal gas, 
as well in domestic economy as for the impor- 
tant purposes of signals, lighthouses, or beacons. 
Where the measurement of light is spoken of, it 
only implies conparison ; and this comparisen is 
effected, not by any instrument which measures 
the actual quantity, nor by a direct estimate of 
the difference, but by such circumstances as 
produce equality of intensity, while theory points 
out the difference. Thus, in the experiment of 
the shadows, where one is stronger than the 
others, it is impossible to say how much it ex- 
ceeds it in strength, but it may easily be brought 
to equality, and the increased distance gives us 
the intensity. 

In this way, the calculation of the relative 
quantity of light emitted by the sun and moon 
was made many years ago. When the moon 


appears in the day-time, her disk equals in light | 


the white summer clouds about her, so that if 
the whole hemisphere were covered with a sur- 
face as bright as the moon, it would be the same 
as if covered with such clouds, and it would thus 
require 38,000 full moons to give as much light 
as a bright day. 

As the method of shadows was found incon- 
venient, a ¢ contrivance has lately been effected 
by enclosing two mirrors of silvered plate glass 
in a small box, inclined so as to throw the light 
of two candles, one being on each side of the 
box, upwards, on two small disks of thin paper 
put over holes in the top. The box is made to 
slide backwards and forwards in a grooved 
board, until the disks are equally illuminated, 
which may be done with great accuracy. The 
distance from the box to each light is then 
measured, the square of the numbers resulting 
from that admeasurement gives the relative in- 
tensity. 

According to Count Rumford, who used the 
method of shadows, the ordinary light of an ar- 
gand lamp, burning well, is equal to that of four 
candles, properly snutied; but when the snuffofa 
tallow candle was allowed to accumulate, its light 
was at length so much diminished, that twenty- 
eight candles in such state were required to give 
as much light as the lamp. The comparative 
advantage of using candles, lamps, and gas, and 
that of one kind of gas over another, has not 


been ascertained with that accuracy which the | 


subject requires, in order to show by which of 
these meaus our necessities are supplied at the 
smallest expense; and some difficulty is found 
in attempting the comparison, on account of the 
different colour of the lights, for it is not easy 
to say which of two surfaces is most illuminated 
if they be of different colours. 

Mr. Ritchie made a variety of experiments 
with his reflecting photometer on the strength 
of different lights, but they were intended more 
to show the use of the instrument than to esta- 
blish facts. He tried to measure the light 
emitted by phosphorus burning in oxygen gas, 
compared with that of a lamp, but the jar con- 
taining the gas not being large enough, it broke 
by the heat before any result could be obtained. 
The most interesting of these experiments was 
with the mode of lighting invented by Mr. 
Drummond, and employed by him with so much 
success during the ordnance survey of Ireland, 
in producing an intense light which might be 
Seen at a great distance even in hazy weather, 
when there was no other mode of recognizing 
an important station. This consists of a small 
globe of common chalk lime, not more than 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, supported 
on a fine metal point, and exposed to the joint 
action of a stream of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, proceeding from two minute tubes, one 
on each side of the ball. The point which sup- 





t We believe this is Mr. Ritchie’s own invention. 








ports the globe is turned slowly round by ma- 
chinery, in a box beneath, and thus the globe is 
better exposed to the action of the gases. The 
light emitted by this contrivance almost exceeds 
belief. The lime is surrounded by a flame little 
larger than itself, white as the day-light, and of 
such an intensity that we could scarcely bear to 
look at it. The quantity of light emitted was 
found equal to eighty wax candles burning 
brightly; but the most extraordinary proof of 
its extreme intensity, is the fact that it actually 
cast a well-defined shadow of the Mame of a gas 
light! The lime is but little diminished in bulk 
by remaining a considerable time exposed to 
the action of the gases, but it becomes furrowed 
on its surface, and crystallized during the 
process. 

These experiments will probably induce some 
scientific person to undertake the comparison 
of the lights now in use, particularly that afforded 
by the oil and coal gas, by which their relative 
value will be better known. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

On Thursday evening, a paper was read by 
Dr. Roget, the secretary, on the Reflection of 
light from Specula: and several new members 
were ballotted for and elected. There was a 
singularly thin attendance this evening, parti- 
cularly in the mecting-room, many of the Fel- 
lows appearing to prefer cotiee and conversation 
in the Antiquaries room, to the study of philo- 
sophy in that of the Royal Society. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tne meeting of Monday last was as fully 
attended as any of the preceding meetings of the 
present season. Sir H. Halford, the president, 
was in the chair. The Bishops of Bristol and 
St. Asaph were among the visitors. 

The registrar read a paper on “ Apoplexy of 
the lungs, coincident with thickening of the 
mitral valves of the heart,” by Dr. James Ar- 
thur Wilson. This paper was of considerable 
length, and thickly interspersed with classical 
and poetical illustrative quotations. Its author 
attests the diminished frequency of occurrence 
of asthma, angina, &c., and considers this to 
arise from their being now regarded as symp- 
toms merely, and their causes avoided and re- 
moved, whilst on the other hand he acknow- 
ledges the more frequent appearance of diseases 
of the heart, and attributes this increase to the 
very strenuous efforts with which the most 
powerful emotions are endeavoured to be con- 
cealed or suppressed—cfiorts in themselves of 
more mischievous tendency than the feelings 
they seek to hide. One of the cases narrated by 
Dr. W. was of considerable interest—the lungs 
vere found filled with coagulated blood, and 
the opening through the mitral valves was so 
small, that the supply to the circulation could 
only be by drops; yet notwithstanding the im- 
pediment and the consequently depressed cir- 
culatory action, the patient (a woman) retained 
her consciousness and general mental powers in 
a surprising degree. In the opinion of the Doc- 
tor, this instance may throw some light on the 
theory of trances. A principal object of the 
paper was also to draw attention to the power- 
ful effects of moral agencies on the heart, and 
the consequent morbid changes induced. 

On the table were several donations of pro- 
fessional works. There was also a good collec- 
tion of sculls and casts, illustrative of national 
variations and peculiarities, from the Phrenolo- 
gical Society. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

A learned and interesting dissertation on the 
Oriel of Pointed Architecture, by Mr. Hamper, 
a Fellow of the Society, was read on ‘Thursday 
evening, by the Secretary, Mr. Ellis. An Eng- 








lish gentleman and a foreign nobleman were 
ballotted for, and elected Fellow and Honorary 
Fellow of the Society. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Conversazione, Tuesday, March 23d. 

Mr. Aiken, the secretary, read a well-written 
lecture on Corn Mills, in which he displayed his 
accustomed research and great historical in- 
formation. The general knowledge indeed of 
this gentleman, as well as his perfect acquaint- 
ance with all matters immediately relating to 
his office, are too well known to need encomium ; 
we therefore have less hesitation in observing, 
that it is to be regretted that the subjects on 
which his powers are exhibited at the evening- 
meetings of the Society are not always so judi- 


| ciously chosen as might be desired. The chief 


end of scientific public lectures, is to yield such 
information as cannot well be procured from 
reading books, or by such means of study as 
lie within the reach of most individuals. Thus, 
experiments in chemistry and other sciences, 
models of machinery, rare specimens of art, 
valuable drawings, and objects difficult of access, 
are peculiarly calculated to give interest to a 
public discourse, and the Society of Arts, from 
their extensive connexions, have great oppor- 
tunity of obtaining these advantages ; but these 
avail nothing, when the subject of the lecture is 
such as that which occupied the attention of the 
Society on Tuesday, and which presented little or 
nothing that required or aflorded an opportunity 
for illustration. It is but justice, however, to 
add, that the history of the contrivances used as 
mills from the earliest antiquity to the present 
day, was traced with great care. It appears, 
from the statement of Mr. Aiken, that until a 
latter period of the Romans, manual labour was 
exclusively employed in grinding corn, a prac- 
tice which has not been extinct more than fifty 
years in the Western Islands of Scotland. A 
kind of water-mill is described by Vitruvius ; 
and except in the introduction of the new mo- 
tive powers of horses, wind, and steam, the 
discovery of stones better fitted for the purpose, 
and the advantage of construction arising from 
a general improvement in machinery, the corn- 
mill can scarcely be said to have undergone any 
change for a period of 1500 years, 








FINE ARTS. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 

Wirn every disposition to uphold the Society 
of British Artists, we are not sure that we can 
conscientiously pronounce the present exhibition 
to be superior to that of last year. We may safely 
aftirm, however, that as a collection it is highly 
respectable, and that speaking of it with refer- 
ence to individual works, it contains many very 
beautiful pictures. Obliged as we are to post- 
pone a detailed notice of it, to give place to 
other matters, the interest of which, however 
great at the moment, will have passed before 
the return of our day of publication, we cannot 
delay pointing the attention of our readers to a 
few of the most striking productions—to the 
fresh and sparkling “Sea Piece” by Mr. WIL- 
son, and one or two other smaller, but even 
more excellent productions of the pencil of 
that artist: to the several pictures by Mr. 
Insk1PP, so true to nature, so full of sentiment, 
so happy in their simple effects: tothe richness 
of tone and expression which characterize the 
“ Interior of a Highland Cottage,” and several 
other paintings by Mr. Fraser. 

The life and spirit in Mr. Davts’s portraits 
of horses, will not pass without commendation, 
even by those who may notapprove of the colour- 
ing of the “ Halt of the Caravan.” To many it 
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will appear, that Mr. Linton’s view of “ Na- 
ples” might, in its effects of colour, have more 
resembled the scene it professes to represent,— 
have been less laboured, and yet have been more 
beautiful than itis. “ The Lake of Albano” will 
appear a delightful picture to all. Who will not 
exclaim How good! as they stand before Mr. 
Leverseice’s “Enquiry,” and see the old fat, 
well-fed, good-humoured porter standing before 
the garden gate! 

Who will refuse to admire the elegance and 
grace, and taste, the artist-like feeling dis- 
played in Mr. Boxatr’s “ Talisman ;” or the 
excellent painting, the beautiful composition, 
and the true Boceacio sentiment of Mr. J. W. 
Wricut’s “Delights of Summer.’ And for 
that delightful little cupid in the clouds! Who 
would not recommend Mr. Frank Howanp to 
cut short his Shakspearean Illustrations, and 
more frequently exercise his pencil. But we 
must bid adieu to our Suffolk-street friends, 
until next week ; first, however, by way of a part- 
ing word, 
all, Mr. Boys’ 
of the Tuileries, 
room. 





spirited sketch of a Pavilion 
in the Drawing and Print 








ITALIAN OPERA. 

“ La Donna del Lago” was produced on Tues- 
day, with Madlle. Blasis as Elena, Mad. Petralia 
as a successor to Mad. Pisaroni, and Santini for 
the first time. It exhibits Madlle. Blasis to 
great advantage, and Mad. Petralia showed, in 
the latter part of the opera, that her nmsical 
skill and cultivation could almost atone for an 
absolute poverty of voice. We conclude that 
this opera is merely a stopgap, for the “ Matilda 
di Shabran” and “ Corradino” is promised to- 
night, and Mad. Merie Lallande has left home 
to join us. Her appearance will be the signal 
for the real campaign of the season. 











MISS KEMBLE’S BENEFIT. 


We have heard that Portia was the first cha- 
racter that Miss F. Kemble studied, and it is 
not unlikely that had it been the first in which 
she appeared, its performance would have been 
more successful than at present. 
greater experience might find little dithculty in 
accommodating her talents to parts as remote 
from each other as the essence of tragedy from 
that of comedy,—but Miss F. Kemble has hi- 
therto tried but one style, and to depart from it 
requires a strength as well as pliancy which 
cannot be expected from one whois yet a novice. 
This difficulty is, we know, not msupcrable. 
The dignity and gravity of the one muy be re- 
laxed and softened down into the softness and 
smiles of the other—every repetition of the trial 
will make it more easy—and, by practice, the 
unused powers will acquire a muscular strength 
equal to those which we have before seen de- 
veloped. So at least it strikes us with regard to 
Miss Kemble’s accomplishments as a performer 
of comedy. A want of ease and self-command is 
natural, and was to be expected in one whose 
previous habit could serve so little as an 
auxiliary,—and the greater part of the character 
of Portia requires 2 sort of skill the most difli- 
cult of all to learn, otherwise than by constant 
stage practice, and a mere mechanical drilling. 
The praise, however, which we have to offer to 
Miss Kemble, is of no mean or temperate kind; 
for we are instructed by her new performance 





that her talents are more versatile and full of 


promise than her best friends had augured ; 

and indications of a peculiar power are here de- 
veloped which we cannot find anywhere resem- 
bled or approached on the English stage. ‘The 
good-humoured audience were so vociferous 
during the progress of the play, partly from 
rapture, partly from the inconvenience of their 


recommending to the admiration of 


An actress of 








neighbours’ elbows, that much of the dialogue | to the more measured enunciation of the serious 
was, we regret to say, inaudible to us; a benefit 


like this will account for the 
seat, and Miss Kemble’s voice has not yet 
gained enough power to make herself dist inctly 
heard, unless the ¢ house be tolerably peace: able, 
or unless there is an effort in speaking which 
only the impassioned parts render necessary. 
This will excuse an absence of minutencss in 
our criticism—a crowd of other matters must 
excuse its brevity. 

Looking at the general characteristics of 
Miss Kemble’s Porlia, we should not  hesi- 
tate to call it as well conceived as any of 
her characters; for if any fault be found, i 
is on a disputed matter, viz. her conduct dur- 
ing the fourth act—when, if Portia is supposed 
to be throurhout confident of her success, 
there may be fairly imputed to her repre- 
sentative a too frequent show of solicitude— 
an interruption to the phlegmatic temper of 
her assumed profession which cannot be jus- 
tified. But this version may be combated— 
as indeed it has been—and Portia may be 
to the last under some uncertainty as to the 
fate of her experiment. This being granted, her 
occasional anxicty is not only proper, but abso- 
lutely necessary, to support the probability of 
the case. This act, however, stands alone in 
the enidat of others which require an exhibition 
of utterly diflerent powers. Of the residue of 
the play there can be no variance of opinion. 
With a little more familiarity with it, Miss 
Kemble will give it all the beauty and efiect we 
can imagine to belong to it. Her modesty, her 
gracefulness of deportment, the ladylike ease of 
her conversation, the absence of ostentaticn, of 
theatrical mannerism and manccuvre, the fecline 
and nature of the more carnest pas the 
elegance of the badinage, and, above all, the 
skilful transitions from one to the other—the 
blending together of many various and alinost 
opposite attributes :—this to achieve is no slight 
triumph; and this Miss Kemble may be said 
to have done, though perhaps with not so much 
facility or completeness as we may expect alter 
two or three repetitions of the performance. 
Portia appears but seldom on the stage. 

In the first act, the playful scene with Neris 
was defective only in case ; and this defect may 
perhaps be attributed to the agitation nec 
sarily caused by the tumultuous and enthusi: 
reception which attended Miss Kemble on her 
entrée, With this exception, the witty description 
of her different suitors was given most skilfully 
—not as a string of good things, subdivided into 
so many epigrammatic bits to be applauded—but 
with a pure and natural flow of fancy, neither 
obtrusive nor inefficient. 

In the third act, the choice of the fortunate 

casket by Bassanio, gives her scope for that ten- 
derness which we hav e so often admired in J uliet 
and Belvidera; and subsequently, when she de- 

livers to Balthazar an injunction to repa tir to 
Padua with all possible speed,—though it was 
a mere ordinary commission given in an earnest 
and rapid manner ;—yet there was something so 
true in the utterance—so anxious and appro- 
priate in the manner and demeanour, that it 
was followed by an applause as vehement as ever 
rewarded her highest tragic effort. ‘lie same, or 
nearly the same, might have fallen unnoticed 
from the lips of others; but the mere novelty 

—the unexpectedness of such words so uitered, 
especially, too, after a scene of alfected calm- 
ness—struck every one simultaneously; per- 
haps as much for what was indicated, as for what 
was done ;—there was a latent spirit, as yet un- 
discovered, and very different from that which 
animated her Juliet or Belvidere, her Euphrasia 
or her Mrs. Beverley. 

Taking Miss Kemble’s notion of Portia’s 
situation, in the fourth act, we cannot hesitate 
to call it first-rate in all respects. The change 


want of a very near 
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Doctor—his cool interpretation of the law—his 
calm interrogatories, only for a moment now 


| and then disturbed by a relapse into the natural 








character of Portia, as if surprised by sympa- 
thies that could not be entirely hidden—all this 
was excellent:—and thus it was that the ad- 
dress, in recommendation of mercy, became as 
it were a necessary incident to the scene; for 
after the exclamation, “Then must the Jew be 
merciful!” which is uttered with some fervour, 
and with a little forgetfulness of her assumed 
professional indifference, she is almost driven 
to defend the words, or, at least, to expatiate 
upon their subject; and in this way the suc- 
cecding speech occurs without that impropriety 
with which it has been charged; and, we must 
add, that the unambitious way in which it was 
delivered, divests it of its formality, and 





1 gives 
it a better title to its success than the pompous 
method ef olden time, when every one recog- 
nized it at once from the “The Speaker,” or 
Dodd's “ Beauties of Shakspeare.” 

In the fifth act there is more of comedy than 
in any other, and it was more successfully done. 
It may be remarked, as a singular proof of the 
extreme modesty which distinguishes Miss 
Kemble’s style, that nearly all the most applaud- 
ed passages were of that kind which Mr. Bowd- 
ler would have felt inclined to expunge from 
the drama. ‘Throughout the dialogue about 
the ring given to the supposed doctor, and 
Poriia’s meditated revenge for this piece of un- 
gallantry, there is a considerable quantity of equi- 
vogue, which even our well-behaved galleries 
would scarcely venture to applaud, but for the 
chastity and sumplici ity which separated from it 
all its “baser part,” and left only the playful- 
ness in which it was both harmless and not un- 
feminine to indulge. We lave forgotten in our 
chnumeration of some of the excellences that 
struck us in this performance, one most beauti- 
ful passage—uttered indeed with a strength of 
fechng and a reality that exceed everything we 
have heard even from Miss Kemble: we allude 
toa simple and unobtrusive sentence in the 
trial scene, where afte r delivering the judgment, 
Portia appeals to the Jew— 

« De merciful: 

Take thrice the money—let me tear the bond.” 

After this, the secret delight with which the 
Jew is prohibited by her from spilling one jot of 
blood—and with which the progressive accumu- 
lation of penalties upon him is pronounced, was 
most happily contrasted with the previous cal- 
lousness of de portnent, Still, as the whele 
conception of this scene is liable to doubt, we 
will not insist upon its merits further, but con- 
tent ourselves with re pe iting our pri aise of the 
remainder, which requires no alteration, and 
but little imprevement. 

Of Mr. Kemble’s Siy/ock, we have space only 
to say, that it was better than we expected. It 
was too dignifie d, too uniform, too violent at 
times, and nev r enough sinister perh ips, but 
in one or two instances it was better than any 
Shojlock we have seen—as, for instance, in the in- 
terview with Z'ubal. Mr.Abbot’s Bassanio is a 
most intemperate performance—he tears every- 
thing to rz sion or not;—and as for em- 
phasis, he seems resolved to give Shakspeare a 
new chara rcter, by misplacing it in allcases. Mr. 
Farley's Gratiano is very good. We do not know 
why Lauueelet is always made so very childish. 

































The whole was received with acclamations of 





applaus se, and Miss Kemble and her father had 
successively to reappear after the close of the 
performance. 








A HINT TO MANAGERS. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRI 
Ir is time, we think, that application were 
made in the proper quarter for the issuing of 
a commission de lunatico inquirendo, to ascertain 
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the mental condition of the play-going portion 
of the inhabitants of the “ vast metropolis.” 
Not that we would charge that very respectable 
class of our fellow-citizens with absolute and 
general insanity—God forbid! It is on one’par- 
ticular point only that we suspect them to be 
mad. They must, we are persuaded, be subject 
to partial hallucination—to a monomania, in 
short, and we discover the exciting cause of the 
malady to be the clapping of hands. No sooner 
does a demonstration of this kind take place, 
than the disorder manifests itself with extreme 
violence; the fit seizes the whole audience, they 
lose their reason, all power of discrimination 
and self-government abandons them, and if 
thwarted in the least, they become absolutely 
outrageous. Instances of the existence of this 
affection have been numerous of late at both 
theatres, but we can call to mind no occasion 
on which the disease has displayed itself with 
such decided and alarming symptoms as on 'Tues- 
day night, on the performance of “ Guy Man- 
nering ?”’ when almost every song was encored, 
and a new vocalist, Mr. Anderson, was received 
with such extravagant clamours of applause, as 
could scarcely have been exceeded in noise or 
rapture, had it been the God of Music or Pa- 
ganini himself, who had bewitched the assembly. 
After the curtain had fallen, Mr. Anderson— 
happy man! (fortunatus nimium, sua si, &e. 
but alas! he seemed insensible to his situation—) 
was loudly called for. Mr. Cooper was not al- 
lowed to announce, Mr. Manager Wallack could 
not make himself heard in explanation. There 
was a general row: the house stormed, the ma- 
nager looked pale and bit his lips, (through 
apprehension or Jndignation?) but the fit was 
on, and nothing would satisfy the patient but 
that the protégé should be brought forward to 
receive uproarious greetings on his successful 
début. Mr. Wallack accordingly retired, and 
returned leading in the bashful Mr. Anderson, 
who having bowed first to the coté droit, then to 
the cété gauche, then to the centre gauche and the 
centre droit, and lastly to the centre, as humble 
and grateful duty required, stood like a stock, not 
knowing what further remained for him to do, 
until Mr. Manager, with an air which it would 
defy the power of words to give an idea of, 
motioned him to withdraw. We may be allowed, 
perhaps, to take this occasion of counselling 
the managers of theatres generally, to look to 
their manners in addressing the public. A very 
silly, and often a very unreasonable animal, no 
doubt, is this same public; but actors after all 
are the servants of this foolish monster, and 
servants too who, the very best of them, often 
stand in need of indulgence at the hands of their 
master. Now we beg to remind our managers, 
that it isnot usual for servants, with the excep- 
tion always of pretty saucy abigails, how perfect 
soever they may be in their calling, to laugh in 
the face of their employers, or turn up their 
noses in their presence : it is customary at least 
to keep their smiles and their sneers for the 
kitchen. That it may be humiliating and loath- 
some to the high-mindedness of personages like 
Mr. Wallack to have to make excuses to the 
rabble, as they are deemed, who {ill the upper 
and lower regions of their theatre, we can well 
conceive; but since the necessity of obedience 
and submission is acknowledged, let them per- 
form their parts like good actors at least, and 
permit no symptom of contemptuons fecling 
for their patrons to glimmer through their half- 
simulated respect. Study your looks better, Mr. 
Wallack: or, what perhaps is more necessary, 
correct your feeling; cultivate a sentiment of 
respect for an assemblage of a thousand or two of 
Englishmen—mad though they be. ‘The neces- 
sity of apparent respect is obvious, and you 
cannot be so ignorant of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of your art, as not to be aware that the 
easiest way of acting well is to study to feel 














what you are required to represent. And 
Mr. Beverley, too—John Bull has no orange in 
store for you; the memory of a sister and bro- 
ther, your own merits as an actor, not to speak 
of other claims of your family to public favour, 
are too imposing to allow that such an outrage 
should ever be directed at you even by the 
most brutal,—yet never again be tying your 
cravat when you appear on the stage as ma- 
nager. 

But to “ Guy Mannering” and Mr. Anderson. 
This gentleman is, after all, a very respectable 
vocalist, and although the extravagant applause 
lavished on him could hardly be justified, but 
on the plea of encouraging a beginner, it cannot 
be denied that he displayed very promising 
qualities. He possesses a tenor voice of agree- 
able tone, and in the management of it displays 
considerable dexterity and cultivation, and some 
taste, although not a great deal of feeling. He 
has, in a degree, the manner of Braham, but 
wants altogether the spirit and the power of that 
performer. He may prove an useful acquisition to 
the corps d’opéra ot either of the London theatres. 
The pet, par excellence, played the part of Julia 
Mannering, and vestrisized it according to her 
custom. It seemed rather hard on this lady, 
by the bye, and scarcely consistent with her 
dignity as a first-rate public favourite, to be 
obliged to stand with her hands before her, while 
Mr. Anderson and Miss Betts respectively 
executed repetitions of their songs. Surely a 
polite public should have more consideration for 
singers of first-rate eminence, and not call for 
encores while they are on the stage, unless of 
pieees in which they take a part! Mr. Harley, 
as Dominie Sampson, wants solidity and so- 
lemnity.} 


POPPING THF QUESTION. 

There are two modes of popping the question 
—there may be more, but at present we have 
only to do with two—the one instinctive and 
practised by men in love, the other ratiocina- 
tive, and practised by men who think it right 
to get married. The respective merits of these 
methods of transacting a very simple atfair, are 
happily illustrated in the lively little piece 
brought out on Tuesday last at Drury-lane, and 
adapted, we believe, from a paper in one of the 
Annualsof 1829. The youthful leary Thornton, 
desperately enamoured cf the heroine of the 
piece, Ellen Murray, falls on his knees, 
avows his passion, and ardently implores her 
to consent to marry him. The young lover's 
proceeding gives infinite satisfaction to Bobbin 
the waiting-woman, who declares that, in all her 
experience, she never heard the question so 
well popped. ‘Then enters the prim old bache- 
lor, Mr. 1. Primrose. Mr. Henry Thornton con- 
ceals himself. The elderly gentleman is the 
guardian of Ellen; and now, having been ‘eight 
and forty these twelve years,’ thinks it high 
time to change his state. He has accordingly 
cast his eyes on his lovely ward. Hence the 
example of the ratiocinative mode of popping the 
question—in other words, the roundabout way 
suggested by much meditating on the subject. 
The spruce old gentleman, after carefully remov- 
ing a tiny thread that seemed litter on the 
lady’s chair, sets about sounding her as to her 
desire to be married. From this discourse 
arises the first equivoque, for as it happens that 
both the youthful and the aged suitor are named 
Henry, the old gentleman interprets the satis- 
faction expressed by his ward, at the idea of 
having gained her guardian's consent to the mar- 
riage she desires, to be an acceptance of his 
own proposals. He then hastens to consult his 











+ A correspondent desires us to inquire if the arranger 
of «* Guy Mannering” is supposed to have intended a 
Joe Miller jest, when he put into the mouth of Flora 
the exclamation, “ Can it be earthly music!” on 
hearing the distant sound of a wind instrument. 





two maiden friends, Mrs. Bijin and Mrs. Winter- 
blossom, on the important step he is about to 
take; or rather, as in such cases is wont, to im- 
part to them his own determination. This he 
does also with a circumbendibus—he mystifies 
these fair dames, and leaves each of them under 
the impression that he has offered his hand to 
herself, and has been accepted. Thus has Mr. 
Henry Primrose, by his old-bachelor mode of 
popping the question, brought himself to a 
whimsical dilemma. Where he intended to 
make proposals, he is understood to have con- 
sented to the marriage of another; and in two 
quarters, in which he never dreamed of offering 
himself at all, he is considered a betrothed 
bridegroom. This double mistake gives rise 
to a third equivoque, and a very ludicrous 
scene takes place between the ancient maids, 
each inviting the other to be bridesmaid. 
The moment of éclaircissement, however, arrives 
in due course, and there ensues a violent 
quarrel between the two candidates for the hand 
of Mr. Primrose, on the subject of their respec- 
tive pretensions. ‘The storm rages, and the dis- 
pute is only settled at last by the intervention 
of the bridegroom himself, who clears up the 
matter by the simple declaration, that the ob- 
ject of his choice was neither Mrs. Bijgin nor 
Mrs. Winterblossom, but Miss Ellen Murray. In 
the mean time, however, and while all these 
important consultations have been going on, 
the instinctive mode of popping the question 
had triumphed; Mr. Henry Thornton and Miss 
Ellen Murray are already man and wife, and 
now present themselves to demand the blessing 
of Mr. Primrose. Ou becoming acquainted with 
the real state of aflairs, the prudent bachelor 
very wisely declares that he will never pop the 
question again. The plot of this piece, although 
simple, is in itself lively; it is well managed, 
the egnivoques are sustained with spirit and 
ingenuity, and the acting of Mr. Farren’s Prim- 
rose, and of Mrs. Glover, Mrs. C. Jones and 
Mrs. Orger, as Mrs. Biffin, Mrs. Winterblossom 
and Bobbin, did it more than justice. The piece 
as performed, aflorded indeed a most agreeable 
hour’s amusement, and well merited the favour- 
able reception it met with. It was given out for 
repetition with universal approbation. It is 
the production, we hear, of Mr. Buckstone. 


PERFECTION; OR, THE LADY OF MUNSTER. 

On Thursday night another novelty, in the 
shape of a two-act farce, from the pen of Mr. 
T. LH. Baily, called “ Perfection, or, the Lady of 
Munster,” went successfully through the ordeal 
ofafirstrepresentation. Itisa piece ofthe lightest 
ofthe light kind; but was brought off with consi- 
derable éclat, in spite of its endless repetitions, 
and the slow march of the greater part of the first 
act, by the very pleasant performance of Madame 
Vestris and Mr. Jones. A few very smart and 
extravagant puns, which made one at the same 
time laugh and feel ashamed to laugh, contri- 
buted in some measure, no doubt, to its success. 
It pleased the audience vastly, and towards the 
close was much applauded. The plot is simply 
this:—A lady, all perfection, makes the con- 
quest of a fastidious gentleman, who has vowed 
that nothing but perfection will suit him, by 
affecting imperfections from which she is in 
reality free. The Lady of Munster sings and 
draws and dances to admiration,—({ Madame 
Vestris’s accomplishments, in these respects— 
the daughter of Sartolozzi, of course, draws—are 
undoubted, )—but feigns to be ignorant of the 
two former arts, and pretends that a cork-leg 
prevents her dancing! 





FRENCH PLAYS.—HAYMARKET. 
Tue performances of this week have not 
satisfied the expectations even of that most ac- 
commodating of audiences, the frequenters of 


the French play, ‘There has been a plentiful 
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supply of novelty, but a most plentiful lack of 
wit. Managers are waxing as economical as 
our newly-converted country gentlemen, and 
instead of luxury and high prices, it seems the 
study of one and the other how to keep the 
machine, national or theatrical, in motion with 
the least possible supply. Thus the ruler of 
the Haymarket appears disposed to give us 
nonsense and a second-rate troop, as long as a 
moderately-filled house can be obtained thereby; 
and he of Covent Garden has afflicted a patient 
public for thirty nights successively with two 
performances, that bear the pleasant titles of 
“Teddy the Tiler,” and “ Robert the Devil,” 
because the attraction of Miss F. Kemble fill 
the theatre every night at the first price, and so 
it matters not what follows as far as his finances 
are concerned. It would be more good-natured 
and plain-dealing, however, to give no second 
performance whatever, and then the poor 
andience might reach their homes by eleven, 
and so escape many ugly dreams. But we are 
travelling out of the record. 





in circumstances and in good judgment the two 
pairs appear pretty exactly similar, with the 
little difference that the repentance of the 
forgerons over the water is yet to come. Nor 
could we help agreeing with an eminent poli- 
tical economist near us, who complained loudly 
that the main interest of the piece was neglected, 
as it did not transpire whether the discontented 
blacksmiths obtained a rise of wages. 

Jean qui pleure et Jean qui rit is a mere ab- 
surdity, but Potier contrives to cry in sucha 
way, that every one else must laugh perforce. 
Ilis performance of the Perruquier-poéte on 
Monday, was also truly excellent. After these 
very indifferent novelties, it was quite a relief 
to hail “Les Freres féroces,” which, though 
nonsense like the former, and a most poor copy 
of the “ Critic,” is at least amusing nonsense. 
It would be injustice not to add that Potier’s 
M. Bonardin has completely effaced, by its 





| superior merit, all recollection of Perlet in this 
| part. 


The most important production of this week, | 


at least in point of bulk, is “Le Maitre de 
Forges,” atwo-act vaudeville, having for subject, 
a rebellion, and for conspirators, a crew of black- 
smiths. ‘fhe remorse and compunction of the 
French Wat Tyler, who is flattered back to his 
duty by the arts of his master’s daughter, afford 
room for the effusion of many tears and seuti- 


*condole,” like Bottom, “in some measure.”’ 
One of the many points in which the French 
nation are superior to our own, is the knowledge 
they have for some time posssessed (a knowledge 
dearly purchased), that men of the lowest class 
have feelings as well as their superiors, and may 
be moved like them to love or hatred, wrath or 
pity: they have gone still further, and very 
rightly judged, that as these feelings are 
common to all ranks of human nature, a dis- 
play of them even in persons of very low de- 


gree, should give to sucha very natural and | 


powerful interest in the eyes of their fellow 
men, be the ground-work fiction or reality. 
This, as every one knows, is an idea quite 
foreign to aristocratical England, where it is 
necessary to make your hero a man of good 
birth at least, before a reader or spectator of the 
higher classes can possibly condescend to sym- 
pathize with him. Had the Maitre de Forges 
been a really natural and affecting composition, 
it is quite impossible to suppose that any breast 
in the Druid circle of the first tier, could have 
been awakened to interest about the sufferings 
and deeds of blacksmiths, and so at all events 
such a piece could not have been brought for- 
ward with much show of judgment. But it hap- 
pens, furthermore, to be neither natural nor 
pleasing,—belonging not to that class of modern 
French productions we wish to recommend as 
encouraging in the higher classes sympathy 
and interest for their inferiors, but to another 
equally rife with our neighbours, in the form of 
vaudeville and tale, where the vulgarity of the 
uneducated, and the affectation of the over- 
refined, are combined with care to produce a 
most offensive whole. In such a case, it was not 
to be expected that much pleasure should be 
derived from a plot which turns on a combina- 
tion of workmen against a master blacksmith, 
on account of his agent’s severity, whereupon 
that master instead of dismissing the object of 
the displeasure of his men, rewards his fidelity 
with his daughter's hand before them all, (a 
bold measure,) and they incontinently grow re- 
morseful and return to their work, finishing 
with a hammer and anvil chorus, closely after 
the style of the Cyclops in our old favourite 
“‘ Mars et Venus.” Not even the close resem- 
blance of the Maitre Forgeron and his head 
man, to Charles Dix and his faithful Polignac 
could dispel the apathy we felt, though both 








THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


OwING to some misunderstanding at Covent 
Garden, Mr. Pocock’s Kaster-piece of the “ Black 
Gondola” is withdrawn, and a melo-drama of Mr. 
Peake's, called the ‘* Delaware,” is in active pre- 
paration to supply the deficiency. 

— The subject of the forthcoming Easter-piece 


A ; ' at Drury Lane, is the well known oriental story of 
ments, and the superior personages of the drama | 


The Flying Carpet. Harley personates the hero, 
a part of great strength and humour of situation. 

— il. Phillips is among the latest engagements 
at Drury. He appears in an adaptation of Kossini’s 
“William Tell,” and sustains the part of the hero. 

— Miss Foote is about to perform for a few nights 
at Dover. 

— Miss Graddon has succeeded Mrs. Waylett at 
the West London. 

— Horn is still the leading vocalist at Dublin. 

— T. P. Cooke is making a successful tour 
through the North of Ireland. 

— Master Burke returns to the Surrey in a few 
weeks. 

— Young, the tragedian, has been playing at 
Bath to very indifferent houses. 








LADY BYRON AND MR. MOORE, 


WE feel little disposed to animadvert on the 
the letter of Lady Byron, except to prove, that 
we are not unmindful of what is passing around 
us. To publish at length the retlections which 
it suggests, would be to interfere beyond our 
province or our desire, in the private concerns 
of individuals. It may be allowed us, however, 
without any fear of trespassing against propricty, 
to observe, that praiseworthy as the motive, and 
becoming as the tone of the paper in question 
may be—and the latter is as creditable to the 
station and acquirements of Lady Byron, for it 
is truly ladylike, as the former is to her notions 
of filial duty—it has set no question fully at rest. 
‘That Lord Byron was impressed with the idea 
of undue interference, between himself jand_ his 
lady, on the part of her Ladyship’s friends, is 
clear from his letters; and what degree of evi- 
dence ought to satisfy the world, at this distance 
of time, that that impression was unfounded, it 
is not perhaps, very easy to decide. Itis scarcely 
to be expected, that that which has been offered, 
will be deemed quite conclusive. The mystery 
moreover, in which, some of the most important 
transactions of the life of Lord Byron—important, 
as they affect his character as a man—are in- 
volved, is as far as ever from being removed. It is 
better forall parties, perhaps, that the veil should 
remain undrawn. What has transpired on this 
occasion, however, teaches us how little reliance 
isto be placed on the bestauthenticated memoirs, 
as furnishing the means of forming a just esti- 
mate of a man’s real character. 





The King of Bavaria v. the Critics.—M. Ess- 
lair, an actor and manager of the Court Theatre 
at Munich, having taken offence at the remarks 
of certain critics, who in the Munich paper re- 
proached him, among other faults, with fishing 
up from a twenty-five years collection, old obso- 
lete pieces, in which he had figured in the early 
part of his career, thought it proper to tender 
his resignation. On this the King penned the 
following declaration :— 

Munich, Feb. 15, 1830. 

“The resignation of the distinguished actor 
Esslair cannot be accepted; to do so would be 
sacrificing art to criticism. He may rest satis- 
‘ied with the assurance that he has my good 
wishes and has given me perfect satisfaction ; 
and that all true connoisseurs and amateurs of 
his art render him full justice. I recommend it 
once for all, as a maxim to be adopted by the 
performers of my theatre, that it is my appro- 
bation and that of the enlightened portion of 
the public that they are to aim at gaining, and 
not the voice of a few atrabilarious party-men. 
There is no reason why this declaration should 
not be published.” 

Equality of Level of the Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea.—Two French oflicers, employed ia 
measuring France with a view to a trigono- 
metrical description of that kingdom, took the 
opportunity of turning their attention to the 
settlement of the long-disputed point, whether 
the level of the Mediterranean is really, as has 
been often admitted, lower than that of the 
Ocean. From the inguiries and calculations of 
these officers, there resulted a difference of 
metres 0.88. But the inquiry then suggested 
itself whether this difference might not be attri- 
buted to inevitable errors in their observations ; 
and on the application of a general rule, laid 
down by M. Fourier for calculating the degree 
of exactness of any result deduced from a 
number of observations liable to error, it ap- 
pears that the alleged difference in the level of 
the two seas, is much helow what would be 
allowed for errors according to the received 
rule, and that consequently there is no proof 
of an actual difference in the level of the two 
seas, 

— The mosaic portrait of the King, now ex- 
hibiting in Bond-street, and which we noticed 
a few weeks ago, employed the artist D. Moglia 
Romano four years in completing, and con- 
tains 1,160,650 pieces of mosaic stone. 

Expense of maintaining Roads in France.—In 
the course of twenty months, says the author of 
a brochure on road-making, somewhat dissatis- 
fied that his own suggestions have not been 
followed, forty-six millions of francs have been 
converted into dust on 8,000 leagues of the King’s 
highway (routes royales), thirteen millions have 
experienced the same destiny on 7,000 leagues 
of country roads (routes departementales), and in 
the 40,000 communes of France, the statute 
duty (prestations en nature), the value of which 
cannot be estimated at less than 30 millions, 
have been consumed with the most stupid un- 
concern in the yawning ruts of more than 
200,000 leagues of parish roads (routes vici- 
nales.) 

— At a'lecture on Comparative Anatomy, 
delivered at the Westminster Co-operative In- 
stitution by Mr. Dewhurst, on Friday March 
12th, a fine adult skeleton of an individual 
sfated to have belonged to Napoleon’s Legion 
of Honour, and to have fought at the battle of 
Waterloo, was produced. ‘The person of whom 
this was the skeleton, although once an officer 
in the French army, had, within the last few 
years, suffered great poverty, and died in the 
Hotel-Dieu at Paris, where his body, not 
having been claimed by his friends, was dis- 
sected as a matter of course, by the pupils of 
that establishment. 
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Resemblance between Chinese Music and Scotch. 
The Chinese have made little improvement in 
music, since the time when Father Semedo and 
Dr. Careri wrote. Their gamut is certainly the 
diatonic scale of the Greeks; it consists of five 
whole notes, and (contrary to Dr. Burney’s opi- 
nion) two semi-tones; and their melodies very 
much resemble those of Scotland. The Abbé 
Roussier, in the second article of his Mémoires sur 
la Musique des Anciens, mentions an old Chinese 
scale, of six notes, which Rameau has preserved. 
The Abbé and Rameau differ as to the nature of 
this scale, which, according to the latter, pro- 
duces, by applying the numbers to ascending 
fifths, the Scottish scale, adding only a note to 
complete the octave, thus,—C, D, E, G, A, a. 
“The only specimen of Chinese music which 
Rousseau has given in his Dictionary, from Du 
Halde, seems to confirm,” in Dr. Burney’s opi- 
nion, “ Rameau’s scale; for except in one pas- 
sage, at the beginning of the third bar, when F 
natural comes in so awkwardly, as to raise a 
suspicion that it has been inserted by a mistake 
of the engraver, the fourth and seventh of the key 
are scrupulously mixed throughout; and nothing 
can be more Scottish than the whole cast of the 
air.” Dr. Burney says, that “all the specimens 
of Chinese melody which he had been able to 
collect were of this sort;’”” and Dr. Lind, who 
had resided for some time in China, assured Dr. 
Burney, “all the melodies he had heard there 
bore a strong resemblance to the old Scots 
tunes.” The Doctor farther observes, that the 
octave produced by omitting the third note 
downwards in two tetrachords, as the second was 
omitted in the enkarmonic of Olympus, gives 
exactly the Chinese scale of the Abbé Roussier, 
concluding as follows: “The Chinese scale, take 
it which way we will, is certainly very Scottish. 
It is not my intention to insinuate by this, that 
the one nation had its music from the other, or 
that either was obliged to ancient Greece for its 
melody, though there is a strong resemblance in 
all three. The similarity, however, proves them 
all to be more natural than they at first seem to 
be, as well as more ancient. ‘The Chinese are 
extremely tenacious of old customs, and equally 
enemies to innovation with the ancient Egyptians, 
which favours the idea of the high antiquity of 
this simple music; and, as there is reason to 
believe it very like the most ancient of the Greek 
melodies, it is not difficult to suppose it to be a 
species of music that is natural to a people of 
simple manners, during the infancy of civiliza- 
tion and the arts among them.’’—Constable’s 
Miscel.—History of Music. 

Tea and Biscuits —The present King of 
France, after he had been previously married to 
a Princess of Savoy, kept Mademoiselle Du Thé 
(who was afterwards Mistress to Lord E ). 
At that time the Parisian jeu de mot was, that 
the Count D' Artois “ préféré le thé au biscuit de 
Savoie.” 

Napoleon without a Son, and Napoleon Emperor. 
“ When Bonaparte was paying his court to Mde. 
de Beauharnais,” says De Bourrienne, “ neither 
of them kept a carriage, and he, being passionate- 
ly in love, and a most assiduous suitor, escorted 
his intended about the town, and especially on her 
visits to her agent’s. They went one day toge- 
ther to the office of the notary Raguideau, who 
by the bye was one of the smallest men I have 
ever seen. Madame de Beauharnais, who placed 
great confidence in Raguideau, had come to 
him that day expressly for the purpose of com- 
municating her intention of accepting the hand 
of the young general of artillery, the protégé of 
Barras. Josephine was accordingly closeted 
alone with the notary, while Bonaparte waited 
in the outer office, occupied by the clerks. ‘The 
door of Raguideau’s cabinet, however, not 
being shut close, the general overheard the 
lawyer dissuading Madame Beauharnais from 
the marriage she was about to contract, “ You 








are very imprudent,” said the notary ; you may 
have to repent this step as long as you live; 
it is madness to go and marry a man who has 
nothing but his sword to depend on.’”’—* Bona- 
parte,” said Josephine, when she told me these 
prior circumstances, “ had never alluded to this, 
and I had no idea that he had heard what Ra- 
guideau had said. Imagine my astonishment 
then, Bourrienne, when on the day of the coro- 
nation, as soon as he had put on the imperial 
robes, he said, ‘Go and find Raguideau, and 
bring him here immediately.’ Raguideau soon 
made his appearance, and the Emperor said to 
him ‘Well, and have I nothing new but my sword 
to depend on?’” Eight years had elapsed since 
thescene at the office of the notary; and Bona- 
parte, although he had borne in mind the dis- 
course of M. Raguideau, had never mentioned 
that he was privy to it, to a single soul, not 
even to De Bourrienne at the time when he was 
in the habit of making his secretary the con- 
fidant and depository of all his projects and 
secrets. 

Crispin a Connoisseur !—At Milan, there lives 
a boot-maker, possessor of a “ Gallery of Sculpture, 
Paintings and Engravings,”’ which contains choice 
specimens of many of the most eminent masters, 
not only of the Italian Schools, but, what is rare in 








Italy, of the Flemish, and also several productions | 
) } 


of the best chisels. ‘The name of this tasteful son of 
Crispin is Ronchetti; and I can assure you, (says 
a correspondent in Galignani’s Messenger,) by my 
own experience, his zeal as a Mxcenas has not pre- 
judiced his skill as a professor of the “last.” On 
the contrary, I never in my life was so well fitted, 
while the materials and workmanship are admi- 
rable. His habit is to prepare only one boot at first, 
in order to try, and there isan anecdote of Napoleon 
and him, arising out of this custom. The Emperor, 
when at Milan, hearing of the famous boot-maker, 
ordered a supply. Ronchetti, according to custom, 
came in a day or two with one boot to try on. The 
Emperor was in Council, and the fitter of his uN- 
DERSTANDING had to wait two hours, until his 
patience was wholly exhausted. “ I leave the boot,” 
said he to the servant in waiting, “ and His Majesty 
may try it at his leisure.” It fitted to perfection, 
but never could the Italian Hoby be prevailed upon 
to make a fellow to it. The [Emperor alternately 
menaced and cajoled, but the man of leather was 
proof against both. We wonder never to have seen 
this singular and ingenious person named by tour- 
ists in Italy—he is quite a lion in his way. His 
conversation is interesting and piquant with anec- 
dotes of the Arts, and eminent personages whom 
he has seen in his double capacity of connoisseur 
and artist. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Oxrorp, Mar. 20.—On Thursday last the following 
degrees were conferred : 

ema in Civil Law,—Samuel Bush Toller, Trinity 

ollege. 

Master of Arts,—The Rev. Robert T. Pilgrim, Trinity 
College. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Wm. Traine Fortescue was ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of New College. 

Examiners appointed to elect a Scholar on the 
foundation of Dean Ireland, have announced to the 
Vice-Chancellor the election of Peter Samuel Henry 
Payne, Scholar of Balliol. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Mr. Babbage has nearly completed a work on the 
Causes which have influenced the Decline of Science 
in England. 

A single volume of “ Three Courses and a Dessert,” 
with 50 Engravings, from Original Drawings by George 
Cruikshank, will shortly offer itself in aid of the care- 

illers. 

A Panorama of the Maine,from Mayence to Frankfort, 
drawn from nature by I. W. Delkeskamp, accompanied 
with a Description of the places which stad the banks 
of the river and a minute account of Frankfort, is about 
to appear. 

A Panoramic View of the most remarkable objects 
in Switzerland, taken from Mount Righi, by Henry 
Keller, and a Circular View of Switzerland, from the 
same station, by General Pfyffer, to be accompanied 
by descriptive details, will shortly be presented to the 
public. 

















Erratum.—In No. 123, p. 129, (Report of the Royal 
Society,) Mr. Charles, Bell was, mentioncd instead of 
Mr. Thomas Bell. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Early in May will be published, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 4to, 


HE LIFE of BISHOP HEBER, with 
Selections from his CORRESPONDENCE, and from his 
UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 
By HIS WIDOW, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
_ , Just published, 
A Fourth Edition of Bishop Heber’s Indian 
Journal. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 16s. 





pDRpoOTatT , , , , 
T! E SPECTATOR WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER, 

Phe Third Volume of The Spectator begins with the year 1850. 
Those whe intend to become new Subscribers should give their 
orders to the Newsvenders in town and country, without delay; 
as the increase of demav so great and rapid, that it will soon 
be impossible to supply the back nambers. 











The Spectator avows the ambitious aim of being at once the 
most informing, the most amusing, aud the fuirest of all News- 
yipers. 
. te large, though not unwieldy size, enables the editor, by care- 
ful selection and laborious compression, to record every useful 
fact and interesting occurrence, Whether at home or in foreign 
countries; a& at tie same time to give an uncommonly large 
space to compositions by sume of the ablest pens. 

Polities are d chiefly as matter of history, with an 
impartial exhibition of all the leading facts and arguments on 
every side from every source. The Spectator is not a sectarian 
or_a partisan, in any sense, but a citizen of the world, 

Fair Criticisms ou all the New Books of uote are given, and the 
best passages are selected, for the entertainment of those whose 
time may be too mach occupied to read the original works. The 
Drama is reviewed in a spirit of benevolent though free criti- 
cis; and Masic is treated at once scientifically and popularly as 
an elegant art. 

jeing a Newspaper, 
Spectator exhibits lite 
Journal for Familie: 
every par rr 
perusal in pectable circh 

There are two editions—one for the country, published on Sa- 
turday, in time to be sent by the post of that evening: another 
tor town, published very carly on Sunday morning, and bringing 
down all public news to the latest hour. Those who prefer the 
latter edition (which is easily distinguished ) should give particular 
orders to that effect to their Newsmen, 


CONTEMPORARY TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF 


TUE SPECTATOR, 

“ North. There, James, lies the Spectator, a new weekly paper 
of some half-year’s standing, or so, of the highest merit, and I 
wish U had some way of strewnousty recommending it to the re 
ing public. The Editor, indeed, is W higgish and a Pro-Cathe » 
but modera’ ady, and consistent in his politics. Let us have 
no turn-coa His precis of passing politics is always admirable ; 

information—that | know, on the authority of as 
as lives,is © ensive > miscella- 
are colle amusingly from all 
quarters ; the literary d ent is equal, on the whole, to that 
of any other weekly periodical. [| nowhere see better criticism 
on poetry, and nowhere nearly so good criticism on theatricals, 
Some eritiques there have been, in that department, superior in 
exquisite trath of tact to any thing | remember—worthy of Elia 
himself, though not apparently from Elia; and in accounts of 
foreizu literature, especially Freuch, and above ¢ 
poli 

































and not a mere literary Periodical, the 
aud seciety as they exist; but being also a 
cally excludes from its pages 
expression unfit for universal 




































. of Freneh 
2 subject on which f need to be enlightened, [ have seen 
ical at all equal to the Spectator, 

The numbers y t out deserved a’ that ye 
them. Its a maist enterteenin’ and instructive—a maist 
lawneous miscellany. 
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“ North. And without being wishy-washy— 

“ Shepherd. Or wersh— 

“North, The Spectator isimpartial. It is a fair, open, honest 
and manly periodical.”—Blackwood’s Mag. April, 1829, ’ 

“tt will be remembered, that on the first establishment of 
The Sphynx, its professed object was so to unite polities and bit 
almost 








ture as to em re 







ali that was new or interesting 
either, on a between that of the Atlas an« 
aminer, but mo ) smbting the former of these } 
This plan is exactly accordaut with that on which The Spe ” 
is conducted; it being, indeed, the production of the original 
Editor and writers of the Atlas, wader whom that journal en- 
joved celebrity at the very time Mr. Buckingham assumed it in so 
faras amodel. TheSpectator presents, perhaps, the most pertect 
analysis and epitome of News that y ever becn attempted in 
a weekly paper. Of its Political charoeter, it may be safely said, 
that while it is always faveurable to the support of liberal insti- 
tutions and the happiness of the people, its advocacy of those 
great principles has been marked by a degree of prudence 
judzment, and good ten » Which has obtained for it the praise 
of even those who hold adverse op’ us. And of its Literary 
talent, it may as truly be asserted, that no periodical of the 
present day surps soundness, and fair- 
hess of its criticisms; or in the infinite variety with which its 
pages constantly abound.”—Mr. Buckingham’s Address to the 
Readers of the Sphynx, May 2. 



















** A Paper distinguished among its weekly contemporaries for 
its perception of the ludicrous in manners, and its piquaut, yet 
hot maliguantsatire upon the foibles of society.” —Globe, May 2s. 

“ A Paper supported by first-rate talent.”’,......./ Again, (in 
quoting a critique on the [tatian Operay—* The wit, truth, and 
spirit ofthe annexed observations, which appear in The 
tor of this date, entitle them to a place in my Diary. 





They 
ought, and probably will, find a corner ia every scrap-book in 
the dominions of our Sovereign Lord the King.”—Diary fa 
Dilettante.—Harmonicen tor June, 7 


A Paper of admirable variety and excellent management.”— 
Westminster Review, No. Xxiii. 

_[Equaily favourable testimonials might be adduced from the 

¥ great number of the Provincial Jour- 

nals in the three kingdoms, and not a few of those of the Conti- 
went, the Colonies, aud America. ]} 

*4* Haudsomely printed in 16 pages foolscap folio, price 9d. 
4, Wellington-street, Strand, Jan. 15, 1830, 











TO ADVERTISERS. 

The universality of the plan of The Spectator, and its rapidly 
extending cir ulation among the higher and more atilnent classes 
of the community, reader it one of the very best chanuels of Ad- 
vertising. 

Advertisements received at the Publishing Office, 4, Welling- 
ton-street, Those who wish to secure places, are requested to 
apply, if possible, before the evening of Thursday in each week, 














THE ATHENAUM. 





FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 








Monday, Moliére’s Comedy, Le Malade Imaginaire. (Thomas 
Diafoirus, M, P Afler which, Henry IV. en Famille 
ou, Le Jour des Rois. (Henry lv. M. Potler.)~—Teconcinds 
with Le Bourgaemestre de Sardam; ou. = a 

a jourguemestre, M. er.) 

ps Plaic eure. (Dandin, M. 

ee which, Le Suit; ou, La Foret de Remivat, 

Samuel, Juif, *M. Potier.)—To conclude with Le 

nier ~y Bufion. (Geénot, Cuisinier de M. de Buffon, 

Mt Potier. 

During ee Week there will be no Performance. 





















Ts GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE 
Regent-street, is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from the DANUOT COLLECTION of Brassels 
In this Collection will be found the Grand Pictu 
painted for the oe hurch of Antwerp. ‘The * Aebrated 
ittle Teniers, known the name of Le Tira Are.’ A magni- 
ficent View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 
Cuyp, &c. &c. Adwittance, Is, Catalogue, Is. 


W. CROUCH, Keeper, 













This day ‘s published, 


DVENTURES in the RIFLE BRIGADE, 
in the PENINSULA, FRANCE, and the NETHER- 
LANDS, from 1809 to 1815. 
By Captain J. KINCAID, Ist Batt. 
Post &vo. price 10s, 6d. boards. 

“* His book is one of the wost lively histories of a soltier’s ad- 
ventures which have yet appearcd ; their entire freed from 
aflectation will sutticiently rec ommend them to an extensive class 
of readers.”—Athencum Weekly Review. 


T. and W. BOONE, 480, Strand, near Charing Cross. 








On a ednesday the 3ist of March will be published, Part First, 
» Six Shiliings, of a New, greatly Improved, and Cheap 
dition of the 


NCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, with 
the SUPPLEMENT INCORPORATED. 
‘To be completed in 20 Volumes, 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshail; Whittaker, Treac her, and Co.; Hamilton and Adams ; 
and Je sand Chaplin, Loudon ; aud John Cumming, Dublin. 























Price One Guinea, bound in Silk, 


HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK has received 

the unanimous approbation of the Public Press, and has 
proved the most decidedly popular of all the Literary Gifts usually 
presented to Young Ladies. It possesses the hitherto unattempted 
novelty of concentrating, in one volume, ull that is interesting, 
either as an exerci recreation, or a pursuit,and forms a cum 
plete repertorium of all those accomplishments which grace the 
sex, and constitate the perfec le character. The 
Work is particularly distingur care which has been 
formation ; and as no one 

















taken as to the correctness of i 
mind could have been equal to the task of achieving such a va- 
riety of subjects, recourse has been had to the most distinguished 
projic jents iv each department. In its decorative qualities it 
ts comparison with the most elegant of the Annuals; em- 
ing many striking novelties, and comprising upwards of 700 














Lapy’s Book claims to be regarded as a perennial, 
—nor an annual publication; as a work of permanent interest 
and utility; Nor the ephemeral trifle of a season; aud to be in 
all respects worthy of @ constant place in the boudoir of an E ug: 
lish Lady. 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 

This fascinating little Volume, which is 
pos knowledged to be the pose accept able prese w Young Folks 
devised, has already shed ul tion. Ttis a 
tion of all that usually a ights and interestsyouth; © chef 
and Amusements, in and out of doors, aud at all 
yubines valuable instruction with ravoual reerea- 
tion. It comprises nearly 500 closely- -printed pages, is embet- 
lished — upwards of 300 Engravings, and is very elegantly 
printed, 
Price ss. 6d. in ornamental boards; and 10s. 6d. handsomely 

pound, with gilt edges, 
VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co, 135, Fleet-street. 

























The following WORKS will be pablished in a few days, by 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
1. 


In 2 small 8vo. volumes, with many appropriate Hlustrations 
from original D s, price 16s. in handsome cioth boards, 


TPHE PICTURE OF INDIA; exhibiting in 
4 a brief, yet clear and graphic manner, the Geography, 
Topography, History, Natarat | Native Poputation, and 
of the Earth; witha 

ar Ace rT “nis, With the present 
ate of "the British Territories, and an impartial View of the 
ludia Question, with reference to the impending Discussion on 
the Kenewal of the Charter. 














3 vols. post 8v0. 


Tales of Scottish Life and Character. 


In foolscap 8vo. 

The Village and Cottage Florist’s Directory ; 
being a fan r'Treatiseon ieulture, particularly the Manage- 
yt of the naet Suge, and Border Fiowers, 
uted in Britain. To which are added, Direct 
Management of the Hot-house, Grecu-house, and 
with the difierent Modes of Raising and Propa 
Viants, Interspersed with many New Physiolegwal "Cheacve- 
tions. By James Blain, A.L.S. 






















In octavo, 

A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra. De- 
signed for the Use of EtonSchool. By the Rev. J. Bayley, M.A., 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer at Emanuel College, 

Cambridge. 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. boards, 
GITZ OF FITZ-FORD; a Legend of 


Devon, BRAY, 
Author of ‘ De Foix,’ : "he ‘White Hoods,’ * The Protestant,’ 
Ce &C. 


** These volumes are sti an addition to the high literary 
character of the fair and popular writer.”—Literary Gazette, 

“This Legend affords very agreeable reading, the main inci- 
dents are of a fearful interest, the characters are various, well 
conceived, and natural, and are cast with great power and 
effect.” —Athenewn W. eekly Review, 

**We conclude with expressing 
Fitz of Fitz-tord, whether tor the ad principles of religion 
and morality which it everywhere incidentally inculcates, its 
lively delincations of character, or the simplicity of style with 
which it is penned, and we will venture to predict that when 
the numerous works, now depicting the intrigues and follies of 
the present age, shall sleep in oblivion, Mrs. Bray’s Romances 
will survive, an example of the pera nee secured by an ad- 
herence to the simplicity of nature.’—Geutleman’s Magazine, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








r hearty approbation of 




















~ Secs Ist of February was published, price 2s. 6d. to be con- 
Mont with Embellishments, and coloured Desigus of 


~-sese Fashions, 

rINHE LADY’S MAGAZINE; or MIRROR 
of the BELLES LETTRES, MUSIC, FINE ARTS, DRAMA, 

FASHIONS, Xc. 


ESTABLISHED, 1770; NEW SERIES, 1823; 
IMPROVED SERILES, 1830, 


In announcing the commencement of an Improved Series of this 
popular Work, the Proprietors are merely following the course 
of their predecessors ; Who, availing t ry novelty 
which could render al amusing, have, for f 
fifty-nine years, kept the lead among those Maga 
have tributed to the amusement of the Femaie Rea 
maintaine dl for it, up to the present day, a pre 
puted and indisputable. 
peared 
career ot ** 
often expreset 
ported upc 




















er, aud 
-eminence undis- 
The number of rivals which have ap- 
mpg geo ct daring the loug and successful public 











Magazine,” have confirmed an opinion, 
aud not hastily formed, that no rival can be sup- 
qual scale of embellishment and literary talent, 
without an sed charge to the re ader, or an irrecoverable 
outlay by the Proprietors : whic er of these may have been 
adopted, the result has been the ve; and, although the public 
favour may have been occasionally divided for a time, * The 
Lady’s Magazine” has never ceased to be the favoured work 
among the ‘rank and fashion of the United ki ygdom, and of no 
small portion of their Continental neighbours, 

The commencement of a New Series at the present period is 
called for by the increased resources of the Work, and a partial 
change in the Liter ary Department; and it is undertaken to give 
many soliciting tricnds an oppoertanity of beginning a new set, 
Professions at any length would be idie. To the present readers 
of the work the Editor of the Ties” submits the first 
number, witha confid 
talent in many of the cx 







































it 

ose Ladie “8 Who may 
ites a comparison with 
any fashionable ~rne e whic h ma jim a rivalry. The Editor 
feels it necessary to observe, that, although supported by the most 
approved writers of the day, the coutributions of old friend are 
siill invited : aud whether the artless effusions of a you 
rant to literary fame, or the nore i 
plished scholar, they will, i missible, be i 
ever, or, on good and sufficient reasous, reaper thuily i, 
Young authors must brook disa ppointinents: itis not ‘always - 
first attempts by many that succeed, eve 
into exceilence; and this must be rem The platy 
tions particularly acceptable, are letters from visitors at wat 

aces, from travellers from abroad, in short, from everyw 
ails, theatres, routs, and fash 
“s, romantic scenery, &c. ve distinguish. 
ve will be preserved; the enbetlish- 
ts progressively improved and varied; and with these obser- 
es cache the Editor concludes what the Readers will receive as the 
— address at the commencement of a new volume, 

o. 1.—Portrait of Sir Thomas 

Pa Last Look, and three col 
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ring 














Lawrence. Illustrations of 
“d Designs for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Ague in London. Bath, 183 Bath, Isso. hist. The Ban- 
dit. Tusurance Office for I ag Poetical Description of Pere 
la Chaise in the mouth of M Jjoude ran unpublished T: 
from the Original of the Arabian Nishts’ Entertainments, 
Power and Intluence of Music, . Bi. _ First Flower, 
Story of an Italian Me 
Kev ore’s Life yrou 
Music, Drama, Fine Arts, % Jouthly Chronic ae . &e. f° 
No. IL.—A splendid Portrait of the King, engraved on steel, 
and printed on fadia paper, ig three col vared designs for 
Ladies’ Dresses. ¢ 1 
Lawrence, by Incog 
trout Hunter, by t 
Castle Acre, by Mrs. Turnbull. 
an Italian Meudicant, by Leigh Cliffe. Diary of a Lady of Qua- 
lity. Heurietta. Black and Blue Eyes, by Agues Scrichland, 
Brighton, and other Original Papers. 
Revirws.—Miss M. A. brows Poems, and six other Works 
of Music, Drama, Fine Arts, Varieties, Monthly Chronicic, &c. Ac. 
No. H1.—An elegant illustration of Frangois and his Dog, and 
three coloured Desigus for Ladies’ Dresses, Ague in the 
uthor of * Ague in London,’ The Song of the 
Vurnbail, History , Sarg, Castle. $ 
ne to- Night,’ by M A. Brown, The Ring, a Frag- 
rancois and (7 Lncoguita (illustrative of the 
Unpublished ‘t Vales of the Arabian } “Ali, the 
Jeweller? The Prisoner, by H. de le 5. Manners. Ode to the 
Memory of a Father, by John s° Clark. Diary of a Lady of 
Salty, A.D. 1710. The Legend of the Game of Chess witli the 
evi 
Kevirws.—Francis the First. 
other Works—New Music, 































in Londen. 
» by Aruhmetic. 


Rains of 
Story of 




















Moore’s Byron, and twelve 
riticisms on the British and 
British Artists’ Galleries, with brief Notices of other Works of 
Art, the Drama, Ac. Fashions; illustrated by four coloured De- 
signs. Varicties, Mouthly Chronicle, Births, Marriages, Deaths, 
Ke. XC 
Advertisements ; 
i of Fashiouabl 
vaths, &e - 
th Proprie tors, to No. 5, Lancaster-place, Strand, 
Waterloo Bridge, either direct, or through their Publisher, 
5. ROBINSON, Chapter-house-passage, Paternoster-row. 
*,* To prevent disappointment, it is recommended that orders 
or the Mayazine, and for Advertisements, be forwarded to the 
Agents, or to the Office in London, a few days prior to the end 
of the month, 
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» Music, | nang Ke. ed Review ; No- 




















Now ready, 


HE GAME OF LIFE. 


“Vous, vous savez ce que ¢ ms “que la vie !"—Napoleon to 


General Lavalette. 
2. The Lost Heir; a Novel. 3 vols. 


3. Tales of the Five Senses. 1 vol. 
“The cesign is excellent: it is to instruct the reader in the 
natural history of his own frame.””—Dublin Literary Gazette. 


4. The Romance of History. New Series. 
3 vols. 
Bacon’s Life of Francis the First. 2d 
edition. 2 vols. 
6. Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
William Ball. 1 vol. 
7. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 


8. The Family Cabinet Atlas; constructed 
upon an original plan. Parr I. will be ready on the gh of 
April, i eight Plates, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
coloured, ospectuses to be had of every kseller in the 
Kingdom. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





({Beums ‘E PATENT MEDICINES 


SOLD BY 
MESSRS. BUTLER, CHEMISTS, 
CHEAPSIDE, CORNER OF ST, PAUL’S, LONDON ; 
Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh ; 


Appointed Sole Agents for Dr. James’s Fever Powder and Ana- 
leptic Pills, in the place of Messrs. Newberry and Sons, 


ee ver’s Pills 
Hax ham ’s Tincture of Bark 

’s Fan i 

Juniper's Ess. Peppermint 

Macassa sar and Russia Oil 

Ostey’s Essence of Ginger 

Ruspini’ s Deutifrice, Xe. 

Solomon’s Baim of Gilead, &c. 

Singleton’ 3 — 

Steer’s Op 

Stoughtou’s Bitters 

Seidlitz and Lemonade Powders 


Andersou’s: ner a 
America ahi up 

Braithwe nite’s s Blac k ‘Drops H 
Ching’s Worm 
: sees hi ‘ephali 














Tihow 

Disow’ s An bilious Pills 

Dalby’s Carmiuative 

De Velno’s Syr' 

Dutch Drops 
‘reeman’s Bathing Spirits 

Godbold’s Balsam 















Gowland’s Lotion Soda and Ginger Beer Powders 
Godfrey’s Cordial Salt Lemon and Scouring Drops 
Henry’s Magnesia Sandwell’s Issue Plaister 








Vicegar Tuarlingtou’s Balsam 
And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 
Merchants, Captains, and others, cannot be too carefal in the 
purchase of the above Articles for Exportation, as spurious iii- 
tations are generally in circulation. 
Medicine Chests completely fitted for all climates. 
N.B. THompson’s Genuine CHELTENHAM SALTS, 
Messrs. Butler are appointed Sole Ageuts for. 


Suan LONDON - MADE WAR- 
RANTED WATCHES, 
























Ditto ditto, "in 
Geutiemen’s double- botto: e 
jewelled movements, hard enamel dial, ha 
the seconds, cases either eng 
Ditto, in Hanting Cases.. 





Patent detached Lever W ate hes, ‘with mai it 
hand to mark the seconds, capped, jewelled in four 
holes, with either glass over dial, or hunting cases .. 8 18 

Gold C eight holes. 2 





ses, jewelled 
es’ Gold Watches, ve ry fi 
Ditto, with chased ¢ eooescee eee 
Ladies’ Gold Wate oaaee double botiomed, gold ials, 

very fine jewelled MOVEMCNES ...eccseceeeesceeeese-oe 16 16 

Every Watch warranted for twelve months. Orders from the 
Country, e ount, punctually attended to, and the 
Watches exchanged if not approved. 

THOMAS SAVORY, Watch-manufacturer, No, 54, Cornhill, 
(three doors fi ec 

Seoona haud Watches purchased in exc change. 









ec eoco 











CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAMPIIOR, 


elegant Preparation of one of the best 
Medicines of the whole Materia Medica, by which pure 
Camphor may be given in the duid form of a Draught or Julep. 
Ic thus produces refreshing sleep, eases pain, cals the system, 
removes recent colds, and may often be given with efiect where 
opiates wholly fail. 


FLUID EXTRACT OF BARK. 
Preparation are combined the fine and ess 
purest Peravian Bark, viz. the Quinis re, Cinchonine, and valuable 
astringent prince iple in a concentrated state ; it thus affords the 
readiest means of preparing Bark Draughts ‘of any strength with 
the utmost facility. 


STOMACHIC ESSENCE. Probably the 
safest and most certain sedative and antispasmodic ever pre- 
sted to public notice, and most effectual m vous palpita- 
ns, difficulty of breathing, and hysteric affections. It allays 
nervous irritability, warms and comforts the ciemech and re 
lieves it from the pain or oppression occasioned by wind, 

tages by. —_ by ae Peetansionss Chemist, and sold in- 
bottles at he Messrs. Butler, Chemists, 
Chea ey aset of St. paul’ I's, phe nm; Sackville- qo Dub- 
lin; Prince’s-street, Edinburgh ; Savory and Co. 136, New Bound: 
street, and 220, Regent-street ; and the principal Druggists, 








In this 
itial qualities of the 





















London : Printed by Jamrs Hotmes, Atheneum Office, 
» Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published by F.C. West.iry, 165, Strand: 
Sold also by E. Witson, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. SHARPLEY, 





33, Old yd Street (by each of whom the Trade are supplied); 
E. Witmer, aa J. SUTHERLAND, Edinburgh; and all 
other ‘and’ N 8d. w nstaniped ; ls 


stamped; or in ‘Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 





